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The new generation, at home or in school, will soon 
benefit directly from research and experiment in auto 
matic temperature control now going on in the labora 
tories and test rooms of Minneapolis-Honeywell. For 
example, there will be available M-H Zone Control for 
every school, so that sections can be maintained at 


health or economy temperatures, according to their 





use ... There is a hint, too, from our laboratories and 
our “all weather” test building, of a new M-H Therm 
stat employing electronic means to provide ideal tem 
perature and effortless control . . . a bright promise for 
the health and sturdy growth of Tomorrow's Children. 
Minneapolis - Honeywell Regulator Company, 2820 


Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 
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FLOOR’S EYE VIEW OF A 


SCHOOCL ADMINISTRATOR 


Day in, day out, the floors of your school take a 
beating. Night in, night out, they must be cleaned. 
Less frequently, your walls and ceilings must be 
washed. 


For all of these operations, there is one cleanser 
that will serve yeu well. 

That cleanser is Wyandotte Detergent — the 
largest selling maintenance cleaner in the world. 

There are many reasons why school adminis- 
trators prefer Wyandotte Detergent. They know it 
is quick-acting, free-rinsing, safe to use on any sur- 
face that water won’t harm. They know it saves labor 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
J. B. FORD DIVISION * WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


time (the most expensive item in cleaning), and 
they know that mops do not deteriorate quickly with 
this carefully prepared cleanser. 


Truly an all-around cleaning material, Wyan- 
dotte Detergent cleans porcelain and painted sur- 
faces swiftly, and safely. 


For those who prefer an all-soluble cleanser, 
Wyandotte Representatives suggest Wyandotte 
F-100, especially satisfactory for cement and terrazzo 
floors. There is no cleaning problem in your 
school that your Wyandotte Representative is not 
equipped to handle. Call him today, 


yandotte 


SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


© Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation consolidates the resources and facilities of Michigan Alkall 
Company and The J. B. Ford Company to better serve the nation’s war and post-war needs. 
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Bausch & Lomb Triple Purpose Micro-Projector, 
the simplest of several models, designed for teach- 
ing an entire class with a single slide. 


A Single Slide Serves Fifty Students 
Re § > 


Today, thousands of specialists 

must be trained in all branches of 
science... and they must be trained thoroughly and 
quickly. 

This calls for systematic, uniform training... 
for the most efficient and effective use of available 
materials. It’s a place where micro-projectors in the 
hands of competent instructors can save hours of 
instruction time... make slides and microscopes 
go much further. 

The B&L Triple Purpose Micro-Projector, shown 
here, is an example of the type of teaching tool that 
is finding such an important place in both civilian 
and military war training courses. It is another 


example of the way in which the Bausch & Lomb 
skill and experience in the manufacture of precision 
optical instruments for peacetime use are being 
applied in the war effort. 

Here again, because of its wartime accomplish- 
ments, Bausch & Lomb will be able to extend its 
optical services to peacetime pursuits when Vic- 
tory is won. 


For Bausch & Lomb Instruments essential to 
Victory—priorities govern delivery schedules. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO. « ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1853 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 








How you can get 
more heat 


with less fuel 


In normal times fuel conservation 
is figured in dollars saved. But not 
so now. Thisis war... Today 
Uncle Sam allots to building owners 
in rationed areas a certain amount 
of fuel—and it’s up to him to get 
along as best hecan within thatration. 
Seven out of ten large buildings in 
America (many less than ten years 
old) can get up to 33 per cent more 
heat out of the fuel consumed! 
We didn’t pick that figure out of 
the air. We’ve got the facts to back 
it. Webster Engineers surveyed 
thousands of buildings to give 
owners an accurate estimate of the 
extra-heat-per-unit-of-fuel to be 
achieved with a Webster Heating 
Modernization Program. 

Take the first step now toward get- 
ing more heat out of your fuel 
ration next winter. Write today for 
“Performance Facts,” a free booklet 
containing case studies of 268 mod- 
ern steam heating installations— 
“before-and-after” facts as told by 
the building owners themselves. 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 











Shown above is the small Control Cabi- 
net of a Webster EH-10 Moderator System, 
central heat control of the pulsating flow 
type. It can be used to automatically 
operate a motorized valve in steam mains, 
ot directly control burner or stoker of 
your boiler. 
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HEADLINES 


N.Y.A. EQUIPMENT 


Vocational schools must file ap- 
plications before October 12 if they 
want to continue to use N.Y.A. 
buildings, tools and machines for 
training students during the war. 


The Procurement Division of the 
Treasury Department will have ac- 
cepted title of all property of the 
liquidated N.Y.A. by September 1. 


(Story on page 72.) 


BUS OPERATION 


O.D.T. advises school administra- 
tors and bus operators to get in 
touch with local district maintenance 
advisory committees if problems arise 
in getting their vehicles back into 
school service. 

These committees will help locate 
replacement parts; also garage and 
maintenance facilities for repair 
services. 


A revised and simplified application 
form for use in applying for adjust- 
ments in the gasoline allotment for 
school buses is based on the school 
year quarter system rather than on the 
calendar year quarter system. (Story 


on page 68.) 


CONSTRUCTION 


New light on the preliminary ap- 
plication form for the construction 
of new school facilities, announced 
in the last issue, is given. (Story on 
page 68.) 


DELINQUENCY 


Nineteen states and the District of 
Columbia have organized for de- 
fensive action against juvenile de- 
linquency. 


Michigan, for example, expects more 
than 6000 cases to have arisen by this 
fall, double the usual number among 
boys and an even higher increase 
among girls. 


Parent education and sufficient rec- 
reational facilities are the two most 
efficient curbs to juvenile crime, 
thinks Charles P. Taft of F.S.A. 
(Stories on pages 64 and 66.) 


WITHDRAWALS 


Two important school posts fell 
vacant within the month. The Min- 
neapolis board of education and 
Supt. N. B. Schoonmaker parted 
company and in Portland, Ore., the 
board and Supt. R. E. Dugdale sev- 


ered relations. 


On the national front, U. S. Com- 
missioner John W. Studebaker of the 
Office of Education withdrew his name 
from consideration as New Jersey 
state commissioner of education. The 
state senate had not yet approved his 
nomination for the state post made last 
April by Governor Edison. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Largest adult education movement 
in the world is the program of the 
U. S. Army and Navy. One out of 
every 10 adults in the country will 
be enrolled by the end of 1943, 
O.W.I. reports. (Story on page 64.) 


When the war is over, the armed 
services’ classification system will work 
in reverse to help men find the jobs 
for which they are best suited or to 
provide them with additional training. 


TEACHERS 


Rural education, never deserving 
of national pride, is degenerating 
because of the licensing of unquali- 
fied teachers, authorities report. 


In some states half of the teachers 
are working under emergency teaching 
permits. (Story on page 64.) 


With school openings two weeks 
away, 1765 of Missouri’s 9000 schools 
were still teacherless, Roy Scantlin, 
state superintendent, reported on Au- 


gust 17. 
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Hn apple for 
the teacher 


To brighten her day, to lighten her work, to 
do away with night-time drudgery and 
tedious classroom copying, to provide those 


extra hours of relaxation she so richly de- 


' serves—DITTO has created this teacher’s 
time-saving, labor-saving instruction method. 
» Amazing, too good to be true—yet pupils 


actually help themselves to learning via the 
DITTO Workbook route! Teachers every- 
where have discovered that DITTO Work- 
books speedily result in more and better 
seat work, in class alertness, in the elimina- 
tion of needless lesson copying, in the 
abolishing of after-hours lesson marking. 


Get the New Catalog of New Ditto Workbooks! 


Send coupon NOW for actual DITTO les- 
son samples to use in class. They are FREE! 

Ask for the new Ditto catalog on teaching 
practice and test materials, with 25 new 
iw titles, including Language and Arithmetic; 

Pp es Health and Safety; Play and Work with 

a Numbers; Friends of Field, Forest and 

Stream; Jack and Ruth in the City; Jack and 
Ruth on the Farm; Animal Stories; and many 
others—a comprehensive library for all 
grades, 






Today as always genuine Ditto supplies are avail- 
able for keeping previously purchased gelatin and 
liquid type machines operating at top efficiency. 





Use this coupon now for free material that 
has opened up new freedoms for thousands 
of teachers! 


DITTO, Inc. 
2241 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 


- - 

1 

1 

1 ( ) Send me “New Short-cuts in Education” 
' ( ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 
6 ®. Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
{ ( ) Send Samples of Ditto Ink Prigged workbook 
pages. My class is: Primary ( ,Q> 
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ITTLE ELEANOR is a woman now, 
with a family of her own. Meals just 
don’t come any better than Eleanor plans 
and cooks. She gives much of the credit for 
success as a homemaker to the training she 
received at school. 

Most successful careers are launched in 
school. And American Ideals will be per- 
petuated through succeeding generations, 
because good schools are at work molding 
young Americans into good citizens. 





AMERICAN BLOWER 


in Canada: 


AMERICAN 


CORPORATION, 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Those entrusted with school planning 
know what a big responsibility is involved. 
Good health, as well as good habits of 
thought and action, must be carefully 
guarded. 

The passing years have brought more and 
more emphasis upon proper heating and 
ventilating as vital factors in good health. 
And during these years, more and more 
schools have been equipped with American 
Blower Heating and Ventilating. 


BLOWER 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Division of AMERICAN Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation 









American Blower complete Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Systems, 
(above) meet all school needs. 


Syncretized room and air stream 
temperatures, a feature of Nesbitt 
Heating and Ventilating Units, 
(above) assure constant comfort 


Credit for One Semester Only? 

Question: If a pupil fails one semester's 
work in a year's course, such as general 
science, is it possible to give credit for the 
semester that he completed satisfactorily?— 
C.M.T., Neb. 

Answer: It is possible to give credit 
for the first semester or the whole year’s 
work on the basis that if a pupil fails 
in his first semester’s work, he may be 
either guided into a review or given a 
chance to continue in the second semes- 
ter and make up the first semester’s 
work. It is hardly possible that a pupil 
may earn the credit for a second semes- 
ter only.—Witt C. Crawrorp. 


Accrediting Slow Pupils 

Question: Enrollment in our high school 
averages about 60 or 70 pupils. Occasionally 
we have a pupil who must take remedial 
work and does not receive credit for all 
regularly required subjects. Are other schools 
generally granting credit for remedial courses 
and counting it toward graduation? 

Occasionally a youngster in the grade 
school is not able to get much out of school 
and is passed from one grade to another 
because there is little use in repeating. Are 
schools generally issuing special diplomas not 
acceptable for high school entrance to pupils 
of this caliber who are "pushed" out of the 
eighth grade?7—L.G., lowa. 

Answer: Schools in Washington, 
D. C., do grant credit for remedial 
courses and count those credits toward 
graduation. 

It is true that many young people 
enter high school at the present time 
who should not be there. They meet 
with difficulty and discouragement and 
develop into problems for the faculty 
and for themselves. In any case, such 
youth would be much happier in some 
useful employment.—Carro.t R. Reap. 


Make Testing Available for All 

Question: What permanent testing pro- 
gram is most satisfactory for a small school 
system—one not employing special research 
or testing personnel?—L.C.R., Idaho. 

Answer: The superintendent in each 
such local situation may encourage one 
or two teachers to study testing proce- 
dures and administer tests as a part of 
their work, in lieu of other activities. 
Proficiency and consultation with the 
other experienced teachers will allow for 
a maximum use of the test scores in 
working for the maximum pupil growth 
and development. 

One group intelligence test score for 


each pupil shortly after he enters the ele- 
mentary school may be included. Occa- 
sional individual tests may be used to 
discover probable institutional cases. A 
battery of educational tests may be used 
for the elementary school once every two 
years, or oftener if time and ability to 
pay permit. 

As opportunity arises, a mechanical 
aptitudes test should be made available. 
An emotional stability test may be used 
to discover tendencies toward delin- 
quency. A test in social intelligence and 
one in ethical discrimination may be 
useful. 

In the high school it may be desirable 
to administer one group intelligence test 
suited to that age level and various tests 
of subject matter and skills. Special apti- 
tudes tests in music, art and other fields 
should be available for individuals who 
need them for self-discovery—A. V. 
OvERN. 


Sex Cannot Be Ignored 

Question: The adolescent mind concerns 
itself with sex relations. The necessary in- 
formation is not given to children or is not 
presented so that correct attitudes are estab- 
lished. Where does the weakness lie in our 
school situation? If it does not lie in the 
school, how can the school offer aid in han- 
dling this delicate problem? Some one has 
said it is best handled by not handling it 
at all. | do not see that the school should 
escape its responsibility here, for we are 
in the business of educating children. Parents, 
it seems, would prefer that teachers and 
school authorities altogether taboo the ques- 
tion. When boys and girls have been out 
indulging, a night of such reveiry so depletes 
the energies of both mind and body that 
no satisfactory response can be expected next 
day at school. How can this problem best 
be solved if it can be solved?—M.L.B., Ark. 

Answer: The best place to start sex 
teaching is in the home as soon as the 
child begins to be curious concerning 
himself. This instruction should be 
supplemented by teaching in the school 
in terms of individual need, beginning in 
early elementary school and continuing 
through advanced secondary years. 

Methods used will vary with local 
conditions. Consult your state depart- 
ment for outlines and literature. The 
object of this teaching should be to 
develop as rational and sensible an atti- 
tude toward sex phenomena as is evi- 
denced toward any other aspect of 
physical being. 


A warning: If sex has been clouded 
by theological implications and gone 
underground into smut and perversions 
in your community, don’t start the pro- 
gram with the children. The attack 
under these conditions should be on the 
adults through parent education classes. 
Only after the unfortunate emotional 
attitudes of parents have been changed 
and their understanding and cooperation 
secured is sex teaching safe in the 
schools. 

Sex cannot be ignored. It is difficult 
to understand why otherwise intelligent 
people, including teachers, persist in the 
ostrich-like attitude of ignoring one of 
the most fundamental teaching problems 
—a sane understanding of sex.—A.B.M. 


Time for Activities? 

Question: How do high schools provide 
sufficient practice time for various extracur- 
ricular activities, such as glee club, athletics, 
band and play practices?—C.V.I., Wyo. 

Answer: In large high schools pro- 
gramming can be so arranged that pupils 
are available for practices at stated pe- 
riods. Some schools clear an end period 
for pupils participating in curricular ac- 
tivities. Others use the noon hour and 
arrange for lunch in the cafeteria or ask 
pupils to bring their lunch. Too, there 
is always time before and after school. 

Some schools require each pupil to be 
identified with at least one extracur- 
ricular activity and limit those participat- 
ing in too many. In such cases the ac- 
tivities become a part of the regular 
program and have a period cleared for 
this purpose or a period added to the 
day.—Cuester F. Miter. 


Postwar Plans for Small Schools 

Question: What postwar changes can be 
planned for and started now by the small 
school systems?—L.C.R., Idaho. 

Answer: Small school systems may 
profit by the enhanced postwar interest 
in education. Teachers with mechanical 
aptitudes may read the technical writ- 
ings of our time and plan courses for 
high school pupils in popular technical 
fields. Teachers of the social studies and 
leisure-time activities may do likewise in 
their fields. 

On the other hand, the fundamental 
tools of learning, meaning reading 
skills, quantitative thinking in mathe- 
matical terms, a precise and proper use 
of language and speaking abilities, after 
the war will be in the greatest demand 
in all history. Teachers who are pre- 
pared to do thorough work in such 
fields may anticipate a demand for their 
services. 

Superintendents in small situations 
may lay a foundation among their pa- 
trons now for a postwar enlargement of 
school attendance areas. This will be 
necessary in many places in order to 
warrant a full curriculum. — A. V. 
OvERN. 
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The Super-Safe Delta Unisaw 
provides real production training 
in the school shop 


Accustoms pupils to accurate, credit- 


able work — for industry or avocation 


This 10-inch tilting arbor saw is a delight to the oper- 
ator — a substantial, well-built machine widely used 
in industry for volume production — yet so simple 
and safe that it is ideal for instruction purposes, so 
low in cost that even the smallest school shop can 
afford it. 


The war-training program for industry has brought 
home the importance of adequate equipment and high 
standards of performance in the school shop. Here 
is a machine that fits right into this modern concep- 
tion of vocational education. Its accuracy, power and 
all-around convenience are almost unbelievable in the 
light of its low price. 


Motor and driving mechanisms completely enclosed. 
Super-safe guard follows the saw, assuring complete 
protection at all angles. Dozens of features make this 
the best saw value on the market. 

- * * 
DELTA JOINTER OTHER MACHINES — Such as Metal Cutting 
Band Saws, Tool Grinders, Surface Grinders, 
Multiple-Spindle Drill Presses, Wood Shapers, 
Lathes, Scroll Saws are widely used in industry. 
+ 6 _ 

Write for the new Delta catalog and price list, 
showing low-cost Delta tools. Items costing under 
$100 now carry automatic priorities to assure early 
deliveries. Several Delta machines qualify — check 
now on your immediate needs. Also ask for the widely 


—_— used Delta manual, ‘“‘How to Plan a School Workshop." 


DELTA LATHE 
14 INCH } TEAR OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 
DELTA DRILL PRESS Peseeeeeeeeeeseseeanaseaeseeess 


THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
6641, E. Vienna Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Please send me your new catalog showing 


Several different Delta 45 Y a a a a on 
machines available to MIL 4 Bt Name ~Position 

schools with blanket pri- : es Bt School 
ority under CMP Reg. 5A. | ini. 
(See new catalog just issued) a " 
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eacher’s Right Hand 


5 Kit, Sirs, 


Mimeograph duplicator and Mimeograph brand supplies... 


now being put to fuller use than ever before to help ease 


the burdens of wartime teaching. 


Mimeograph 
duplica tor 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark 


of A. &. Dick Company, Chicago, 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 





NEVER HAS a teacher’s time been more valuable. Never have 
a teacher's services been more vital. The problem is, how to con- 
serve time, how to make teaching hours count most, in spite of 
wartime burdens. 


IN SCHOOLS all over the country many teachers have found 
the solution to this major problem in the fullest possible use of 
their Mimeograph equipment. School administrators, realizing 
the timesaving features of Mimeograph duplication, are makh- 
ing sure this vital equipment is available for their teachers’ use. 
THE MIMEOGRAPH duplicator is really a “right hand” to 
teachers. It is versatile and tireless, quick and efficient. 

IT EASES classroom routine, gives teachers more time for 
actual teaching by producing instruction sheets, course digests, 
supplementing textbook materials and helping to keep all 
classroom material up to date. 

TO MAKE SURE your Mimeograph equipment is doing all it 
can to help you, and for trained assistance in the solution of 
your wartime problems, see the Mimeograph distributor in your 
city, or write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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The Outlook 


HE outlook for the 1943-44 academic year is con- 

siderably brighter in some respects and consider- 
ably more depressing in others than last fall. Financial 
conditions are much better in most of the states al- 
though the improvement is by no means general nor is 
it evenly distributed within the states. The best infor- 
mation to date is that school budgets are generally 10 
per cent higher than last year. Teachers’ salaries in the 
majority of states have been increased from 5 to 25 
per cent but there is still too wide a gap between 1940 
and 1943 purchasing power. 

The teaching situation is becoming more stable. 
Most of the men of military age have already entered 
service and the women have made their choice of 
auxiliary service. Hundreds who tried factory produc- 
tion and war teaching jobs during the summer were 
glad to return to the classroom. Submarginal, one and 
two teacher ungraded districts in most of the 26 dis- 
trict states are in trouble but their difficulties can only 
be solved through fundamental structural reorganiza- 
tion. They did not grow out of the war. 

Colleges and universities have furnished refresher 
courses to thousands of older teachers who are return- 
ing to full or part-time service this year. It is still too 
early to determine what regular enrollments in teach- 
ers’ colleges and schools of education will be. 

Prospects are good for a slight general increase, in 
elementary registration but the secondary outlook is 
darker. Children under 18 years are still leaving high 
schools by the thousands every month to enter indus- 
try. Federal and state officials have become too lax in 
their inspections and it looks as if the year would see 
a large and questionable increase in child labor. 

The so-called war prosperity is being felt in practi- 
cally every part of the country, making it possible for 
school communities to afford the necessary increases in 
school budgets for 1944-45. School budgets must be 
increased at least another 10 per cent next year to keep 
pace with the continuously changing purchasing 
power. 

Despite minor glooms the United Nations are defi- 
nitely over the critical war hump and can see more 
than a glimmer of light through the trees. It may 
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require one or two years of further effort before peace 
really returns but the hysterical doubting and question- 
ing of last year have given way to quiet confidence 
and assurance. 

In many respects it is going to be a trying year in 
which to carry on good teaching but conditions also 
offer a definite challenge to the American teaching 
profession—a challenge that will be met and _ sur- 
mounted as other and just as serious challenges have 
been accepted in the past. 


Federal Aid Policy 


HE public education function is of vital impor- 
tance in the maintenance and improvement of the 
democratic way of life. Whoever controls the educa- 
tional process will control the shape of things to come. 
Whether the forefathers actually foresaw the future 
or whether they stumbled on the solution by accident 
or progressive evolution, the fact remains that the 
growth of a folk-built and folk-controlled public edu- 
cation system within our several states is one of the 
best safeguards against its misdirection, misuse or per- 
version. We believe that public education should 
remain a function of the state and that the present 
community-centered and administered school needs to 
be continued and strengthened. 

American education should never be permitted to 
become a total monopoly of the state but the inherent 
right of individuals or groups to differ from conven- 
tionalized state programs and procedures should be 
maintained. The independent, voluntarily supported 
protest school should be protected and encouraged. 

Valid individual, family, community, state and fed- 
eral levels and areas of interest can be reasonably and 
sensibly harmonized through normal interchange of 
ideas and free discussion of diverse viewpoints. There 
is no good reason why all of our schools should be 
conventionalized, standardized and made uniform. 
Diversity is the heart blood of the democratic process. 

The grave danger in any social enterprise is the 
location and type of control. Finance and power are 
closely intertwined. Power does not merely follow the 
purse. The purse is power! The removal of direct 











popular control over public education through the 
power of state or federal appropriation must be con- 
tinuously guarded against. On the other hand, mutual 
and interrelated interests, as well as the nature of our 
economic and tax system, require that each level of 
interest should furnish support for education in accord 
with ability and need. 

Federal aid to public education has been practically 
continuous since 1785 although its character has 
changed greatly since inauguration of the early land- 
grant policy. It is not, therefore, at present a question 
of federal aid or no federal aid but, more significantly, 
the form that federal aid shall take. 

Study of gradually increasing federal control over 
aids to land-grant colleges since 1892, secondary educa- 
tion since 1917 and elementary and secondary educa- 
tion since 1935 leads to the belief that federal aid 
without federal control is merely an educator’s dream. 

Since 1932 The Nation’s Scuoots has consistently 
favored federal aid in those areas and for those pur- 
poses that will not permit control of the instructional 
program, the training or direction of executive and 
teaching personnel and the determination of content 
or pointing of instructional material at any point. It 
is our belief that federal aid to public education may 
be safely given for sites, buildings and equipment and 
for individual subventions or scholarships at secondary 
and advanced levels to equalize individual educational 
opportunity. 

If this polity were fully carried out the federal gov- 
ernment would contribute $500,000,000 annually for 
replacement, improvement and extension of the physi- 
cal plant and a minimum of $250,000,000 to enable 
gifted individuals of limited means to obtain their 
educational birthright. 

These appropriations would relieve the states and 
communities of a similar amount and permit larger 
local appropriations for current expense. We are 
specifically opposed to shortsighted governmental or 
pressure group programs that seek federal aid for cur- 
ricular specializations, teacher training or for teacher 
salaries. 


Outside Surveys 


HE sharp controversy over the Minneapolis sur- 

vey raises the question of the real value of this 
form of external appraisal. Theoretically, appraisal of 
educational activity within a school district by an 
outside and presumptively impartial agency is desir- 
able when the people lose confidence in their board of 
education or the board loses faith in its executive agents 
and desires to obtain complete objective evidence con- 
cerning the actual state of affairs within the schools. 
Practically, outside surveys are too frequently made 
by commercial agencies that must justify their presence 
or by specialists who attempt to impress their own 
beliefs, biases and philosophies on the area studied. 
The outside survey is psychologically wrong insofar as 
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experience has shown that it usually degenerates into 
a “sin-hunt.” The best as well as the most poorly 
operated schools have weaknesses that may be easily 
magnified into glaring “wrongs.” Misdirected pub- 
licity and debatable conclusions arouse the public and 
frighten the people who make a living in the school 
system involved. 

The outside survey may sometimes take another 
form. A board of education or a superintendent who 
feels that popular pressures and criticisms are getting 
a bit too thick and that programs and practices are 
about to be investigated quickly calls for his own 
outside survey to “jump the gun” and secure a “white- 
wash.” 

The ideal form of appraisal is provision for honest 
and continuing research within the school system itself 
carried on by its own executive specialists. The second 
most effective method in those localities in which little 
or no provision has been made for appraisal is to pro- 
vide for an inside survey whereby the executive officer 
uses the temporary or part-time services of professional 
specialists who carry on their research under his 
direction. 

The purpose of this form of appraisal is not only to 
determine the current levels of operation and provide 
for future planning through quiet evolutionary change 
but also to train individuals to carry on the task after 
the outsider finishes his work. 

Inasmuch as the real purpose of appraisal is the 
improvement of public education, our best advice to 
superintendents and boards of education is to eschew 
completely the outside survey as lacking seriously in 
constructive values in comparison with the continuing 
inside survey. 


Requiem and Warning 


URING tthe first cheerless year of the Roosevelt 
D administration commendable efforts were made 
to solve the depression problem of youths who lacked 
the means to attend secondary schools, colleges and 
universities and could not find jobs. While the major- 
ity had remained at home suffering from loss of morale 
and gradual disintegration of personality, almost 300,- 
000 took to the road and became vagrants. 

The federal administration suddenly realized that it 
was not sufficient merely to provide schools but, if 
equality of educational opportunity was ever to become 
more than a hollow mockery, it would also be neces- 
sary to provide the economically under-privileged with 
means to attend school. 

Thus, the National Youth Administration was born 
to study the problems of youth and to administer 
these work-scholarships. The scholarship idea was 
sensibly carried out by N.Y.A. by placing the respon- 
sibility for administration on state and community 
educational authorities. 

Soon N.Y.A. began to attract job-loose educational 
politicians and promoters, ambitious social workers and 
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high-pressure salesmen from different professions who 
effectively set to work to dig themselves in on the 
home front. After some experimental looking around 
for valid fields of activity, vocational training was 
chosen as the most desirable program. 

They built camps and boarding schools for boys and 
then proceeded to fill them in the same old style in 
which football coaches built up their “stables.” Unnec- 
essary duplication of vocational training under inde- 
pendent federal control sprung up in most states. With- 
out any direct responsibility to the people, the N.Y.A. 
leader group, on the basis of highly emotional and non- 
factual interpretative programs, quickly built a school 
sO narrow in its implications that many thoughtful 
educators began to raise questions. 

In some states the boys were exploited by bringing 
them into unfair competition with private enterprise. 
In other states much money was wasted not only in 
unnecessary schools but also in administration. Some 
state directors used their positions and personnel to 
advance personal and family interests. The federal 
comptroller made a detailed report to the Congress on 
N.Y.A. activities that was quietly buried because it con- 
tained so much political dynamite. 

Finally, professional organizations, including the 
American Vocational Association, the National Educa- 
tion Association, the American Association of School 
Superintendents, the Educational Policies Commission, 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs and many 
other groups, realized the threat of this uncontrolled 
federal agency to a classless democratic school system 
and went to work for its liquidation. 

The 1943-44 request for $59,764,000 was prudently 
eliminated by an intelligently informed Congress in 
June and provision was made for the dissolution of 
the N.Y.A. by the end of 1943. A potent threat to 
state-controlled and community-centered public educa- 
tion has been removed. 

Several conclusions may be drawn from this expe- 
rience but the most significant one is that N.Y.A. 
grew validly out of certain deficiencies and lack of 
social vision in certain areas of secondary education. 
Unless these conditions are corrected before the close 
of the war and more sensible provisions are made to 
meet the total life needs of our youth, there may be 
a larger and more permanent system of federal educa- 
tion. 

There is little logic or reason in the common assump- 
tion that the states can evade their educational prob- 
lems by begging for federal aid while at the same 
time denying the federal authorities a direct voice in 
the administration of the program. Aid and control 
go hand in hand. 

If public education is to remain as a function of the 
state and continue under the close control of the people 
within the community, it will be necessary for the 
states to provide quickly for intelligent postwar plan- 
ning to satisfy emerging needs and for secondary and 
advanced education to become more responsive to 
popular demand. 
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Montana State College 


ONTANA STATE COLLEGE celebrated its 

golden jubilee on April 14, 1943, with righteous 
pride not only in its growth but also in its concrete 
contribution to the rural life of the state. It modestly 
opened its door 50 years ago as the successor of the 
Bozeman Academy, a private preparatory school that 
served early educational interests in the Gallatin Valley 
district. President James Reid opened the second year 
with a total of 156 students, of whom only 18 were 
actually of college rank. Four students formed the 
first graduating class in 1896. 

Montana State College has grown greatly in size and 
in importance during the past half century. The phys- 
ical plant is currently valued at almost $2,500,000, the 
faculty numbers 189 and the student body includes 
1681 of college rank. The Agricultural Experimental 
Station and Extension Service are valuable comple- 
ments to the academic program. 

In its relatively short life the college has faced sev- 
eral difficult problems. The unwise exploitation of 
“dry lands” by the railroads in 1905 created a problem 
that is still in the process of solution by the college 
scientists. The first World War saw the student body 
drafted into national service and the entire curriculum 
adjusted to war-time needs. The fiftieth anniversary 
again sees college life and program even more seriously 
disjointed as a result of the demands of this war. 

Montana State College is to be congratulated on its 
survival ability and also on its significant contribution 
to the agricultural life of the state. The second half 
century promises to be of even greater significance 
than the first half so successfully completed. 


Educational Improvement 


HE improvement in educational status of white 

selectees in the present over the first World War 
is astounding. Those who have had college training 
have more than doubled while high school graduates 
have increased from 4 to 30 per cent. High school non- 
graduates have more than doubled within a twenty 
year span. These data agree with the 1940 census re- 
ports which show that approximately 32 per cent of 
the 18 to 44 age group has completed the twelfth grade. 
It is regretted that a similar report cannot be made 
for Negro selectees. Quantitative comparisons follow: 


World World 

Level of Training War I War Il 
Elementary or Less... 31 
High School Nongraduates.._____ 12 28 
High School Graduates... 4 30 
College Attendance ‘i 5 11 
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SHARE the CARE 


A Successful Program of 


Dental Hygiene 


HAROLD E. HOLLISTER and IRENE COOPER O’BRIEN 


Respectively, District Superintendent and District Dental Hygiene Teacher 
Second Supervisory District, Westchester County, New York 


ENTAL care for school chil- 

dren in widely separated 
county communities is both econom- 
ical and efficient as practiced in the 
second supervisory district of West- 
chester County, New York. 

In less than a year our program 
grew so as to encompass an inter- 
ested group of 28 schools. When we 
say “interested group,” we mean 
principals, parents, boards of educa- 
tion, teachers and children, not to 
mention a helpful corps of county 
school nurses. From a_ smattering 
of knowledge and a haphazard 
method of caring for the mouth 
health of our children, we have 
come within the year to a well- 
rounded program of dental educa- 
tion with a definite objective in view 
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and all working to the highest 
attainment of this objective. 

January 1942 found one county 
school with a small fund allocated 
by the board of education to dental 
hygiene. The dental hygiene teacher 
who organized the work had vision, 
twenty years’ experience and an 
almost limitless supply of energy and 
enthusiasm. 

With the wholehearted cooperation 
of the staff, the teeth of 77 children 
were cleaned and examined, the teeth 
of 161 others were examined and 
25 classroom lectures were given dur- 
ing the first week. The total cost 
was $39, including salary, rental of 
dental equipment and_ supplies. 
Other schools soon became enthu- 
siastic and gradually boards of edu- 





Westchester County school chil- 
dren learn at an early age the 
importance of proper diet and 
good mouth hygiene in building 
teeth and preventing decay. 


cation voted money for similar pro- 
grams. 

These schools are widely separated 
throughout Westchester County and 
the registration varies from nine to 
several hundred pupils per school. 
As the program grew the dental 
hygiene teacher purchased portable 
equipment, consisting of a dental 
chair and foot powered dental en- 
gine, which is rented to the schools 
for a small fee. This equipment, 
together with supplies and educa- 
tional material, is transported by car. 
The work has increased so rapidly 
that last September it was necessary 
to add another dental hygienist to 
the staff. 

An extensive educational program 
has now been instituted in every 
school in this district. Starting with 
the kindergarten, every class learns 
(1) the proper brush to buy, (2) 
how to care for that brush, (3) how 
to brush teeth, (4) how to make 
tooth powder, (5) how important it 
is to visit the dentist and (6) what 
foods are effective tooth builders. 
Older pupils learn the positions in 
the mouth of all teeth, especially of 
the all-important six year molars. 
Everyone learns how a tooth decays, 
how a dentist aids in maintaining a 
sound set of teeth and the impor- 
tance of clean, healthy teeth to good 
health and appearance. 

As far as possible, school programs 
are conducted at spaced intervals so 
the dental hygiene teacher’s presence 
is felt at more than one time during 
the school year. In this way, parents 
who neglect to provide promised 
dental corrections can be encouraged 
to do so before it is too late. New 
pupils can be checked and acquainted 
with the dental lessons of the class 
to which they are assigaed. 

This type of dental program serves 
many family units and has far-reach- 
ing results. This year about 2800 
children in this district will have 
their teeth cleaned and examined 
and about 3700 more will have their 
teeth examined. All pupils will have 
dental hygiene instruction and as 
much individual attention at the 
chair as is possible. In addition, den- 
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Right: The tooth- 
brush is mightier 
than the drill— 
and a lot less 
painful — these 
youngsters learn 
by examining the 
outsize dentures 
and brush used by 
the dental hy- 
giene teacher to 
show the need 
for proper care. 
Below: Parents 
are encouraged 
to take an interest 
in the county's 
dental program 
and to provide 
corrective care 
for their children. 


tal lectures will be given to all 
grades, including-high school groups. 

With so many dentists entering 
the armed forces, this dental work is 
needed and welcomed in _ rural 
schools. Under the laws of New 
York State a dental hygienist must 
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at all times operate under a directing 
dental supervisor. Dr. Austin Sniffin 
of White Plains assumes this re- 
sponsibility without pay for the 
schools in Westchester County’s sec- 
ond district. 

In installing a program for dental 


care, it is customary for the board of 
education to allot money for ex- 
penses. Facts regarding the number 
of grades and the registration of a 
school are essential. Needs will vary 
with localities, some demanding edu- 
cational work and others, prophy- 
laxis. 

The superintendent and dental hy- 
giene teacher decide upon a program 
to serve the needs of a school and, 
with the principal, work out a sched- 
ule on the basis of budgeted funds. 

Permission slips are sent to the 
parents to be signed, a dental chart 
is made out for each child requesting 
the services, lecture schedules are ar- 
ranged, equipment is installed and 
the work begins. 

Individual dental charts are stencil 
duplicated and used from year to 
year to check the progress of cor- 
rections for each child. 

Army physical examinations have 
indicated that children need dental 
care early in life. Now, with 18 and 
19 year olds going into service, this 
vital dental service should be brought 
to the fore. 

We hope that in the near future 
other communities will adopt this 
plan and that they will be encour- 
aged by the results we have ac- 
complished. The need for dental 
education and care has never been 
greater than at this time. 





Why Should \ Teach in War Time? 


Whether the teacher should carry on with her job 
or engage in active war work depends, in the final 
analysis, on her own conscience and capability 


E HAVE been facing crises 

ever since most of us can re- 
member. In each of these crises, 
voices have been raised in press and 
on platform to say, on the one hand, 
that the crisis came because educa- 
tion and the schools had failed in 
their job. As against this, others 
were pointing to schools and teach- 
ers as the hope of civilization and we 
were told that we controlled the des- 
tiny of those who must solve the 
hitherto unsolved social, economic 
and political questions of all times, 
if the world was to be saved. 

We have heard these things so 
continuously that many of us feel 
that “Wolf, wolf” has been called 
, too often. We just go back to mak- 
ing out reports to parents and keep- 
ing the school register, back to strug- 
gling with Chris or Sammy or Marie 
about their mistakes in reading and 
arithmetic, back to collecting money 
for athletic tickets, to measuring and 
weighing and recording and confer- 
ring day after day. 


More Burdens Added 


Now, as we carry on the same 
routines we are asked to practice 
air raid drills, to sell defense stamps, 

to collect keys and to help with ra- 
" tioning this, that or the other thing. 

So, when we go home on the bus 
instead of in our car and see the 
poster of Uncle Sam pointing and 
saying, “I need you”; when we read 
in the paper of the need for defense 
workers in factories (with good 
hours and pay), and when we see 
the calls for Wacs and Waves and 
all kinds of help in Washington, is 
it any wonder that we feel a little 
as if our job was pretty futile? 

Why shouldn’t we join the war 
parade in activities that seem more 
significant than our present jobs as 
teachers of today’s young people? 

We who are now engaged in 
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teaching would be the first ones to 
recognize the shortsightedness of 
abandoning education of youth in 
war time. This is not the point in 
our minds when we wonder if we 
should not do significant war work. 
We would say, “Certainly children 
must continue their schooling during 
war times.” But we may consider 
ourselves as just a few unimportant 
persons among many teachers and 
we may look at our activities as 
being such that someone else could 
do them as well as we can. 

What are some of the specialized 
needs of children in this war period? 
What does the war mean to them? 

Children in a direct way are as- 
sailed by the war on all sides and 
at every turn. News broadcasts by 
radio and in the press take preced- 
ence over nearly everything else. 
Comic strips are now spy and com- 
mando dominated. Home conversa- 
tion is likely to be war-centered. 
Billboards, movies and other me- 
diums proclaim the war continu- 
ously. 

Children participate in school air 
raid drills and practice blackouts in 
their homes. They see mother and 
father taking active parts in civilian 
defense and Red Cross or working 
in defense plants. They are deprived 
of pleasures they had come to take 
for granted by rationing of one sort 
or another. 

However, if this were all, we 
might recognize that for many chil- 
dren the war changes are treated 
more or less as a game, a sort of 
continuous World Series. It is ex- 
hilarating to them when their team 
scores and depressing when the other 
team is ahead. 

Perhaps for our children, if war 
affected them only in these direct 


ways, we could say that their needs 
are not greatly different now than 
in peace times. They are not as up- 
set by blackouts and air raid drills 
as are adults, when these things are 
presented to them as games or as 
routine affairs. 

But there are indirect ways in 
which the war affects children. 
These are perhaps far more signifi- 
cant to children and perhaps far 
more significant to school practice 
than are the direct influences. Let 
me note specifically these three. 

1. The appeals that are made for 
everyone to do something. 

Adults have learned to discrimi- 
nate between appeals, but children 
are stirred up. Little tots and older 
children want to do something when 
asked to help. 

Probably we as school teachers are 
best equipped to study out ways and 
means that are suited to their abil- 
ities. We are in position to avoid 
making emotional appeals that are 
beyond the reasonable stage for chil- 
dren. An example is the child who 
continuously used his lunch money 
for defense stamps because of home- 
room pressure. 

2. The lessened parental care in 
an increasing number of homes be- 
cause both parents are in defense 
Many children need, and need des- 
perately, more supervision than they 
are getting from their homes. Can 
we dismiss the situation lightly by 
saying that this is a home and not 
a school responsibility? Legally, we 
in schools stand in loco parentis. 

Factories are operating seven days 
a week, and three shifts. Should 
schools consider—some of them, or 
for some pupils—supervised activities 
and rest for pupils beyond traditional 
hours as one constructive method of 
meeting this war effect on children 
resulting from lessened home care? 
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3. Increased tensions in homes. 

Directly associated with defense 
employment is the situation of chil- 
dren living in homes in which one 
or more adults are working nights 
and sleeping days. In many homes 
such a schedule means a continuous 
“shush, shush” for youngsters and 
perhaps less than normal sympathy 
and understanding of children. The 
household is under a continuous ten- 
sion and the children have no chance 
for normal outlet of their normal 
desires for activity. 

Day by day the number of homes 
increases from which son or brother 
or sister departs for goodness knows 
where, leaving behind anxious adults 
wha cannot dismiss the thought of 
these loved ones. These anxieties in- 
crease home tensions. In many 
homes grief is bound to follow anxi- 
ety, a grief which may not be fully 
understood by the children but 
which will none the less color the 
whole family situation. 

In the face of these here-and-now 
conditions and recognizing that the 
pupils in school today are entitled to 
and need the very best training they 
can get if they are to carry on their 
responsibilities as postwar adults, we 
as teachers must recognize our re- 
sponsibility for providing children 
with the following: 

1. Security. A place in which they 
feel welcome, in which their actions 
are understood, a place that does not 
get upset in troublesome times. 

2. Friendly and Personal Counsel. 
If ever children needed to feel that 
their teacher is a sympathetic friend 
now is the time, for where else can 
they turn when parents are so occu- 
pied or preoccupied with war activ- 
ities that they give the impression, 
at least, that children’s problems are 
insignificant ? 

3. Courageous Leadership. Here 
we need poise continuously and 
daily, plus the physical courage that 
will carry through with pupils in 
the face of the possibility of air raids 
or other threats to safety. Pupils 
need school leadership in such crises 
that is confident and courageous. 

4. Training in skills, knowledge, 
attitudes and straight thinking of an 
equality we have hitherto not known. 
We are fighting this war because we 
want to preserve for succeeding gen- 
erations certain things that we value 
above life. Of what value, then, 
winning a military victory and find- 
ing that we have a generation of 
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neurotic, disillusioned, incompetent, 
nonthinkers, incapable of meeting 
the problems of a postwar world? 

As never before, then, we need 
to provide children with sufficient 
mastery of the tools of learning to 
make them basically competent to 
carry on their individual tasks. 

What will happen to pupils who 
have these pressing war-time needs if 
trained teachers leave their jobs and 
take war positions? Do we really 
believe that our professional training 
and experience do make a differ- 
ence? Or can someone else with 
little or no training and experience 
do our job just as well? 

I wish that I could feel secure in 
saying for each of us that the an- 
swer is obvious, that of course the 
children will be better off if we 
stay—but I’m not too sure that I 
would be right. In the face of this 
all-out war, when we are told that 





each person must do everything he 
individually can toward the national 
war effort, should we not individ- 
ually examine our practice to see 
whether or not the pupils are profit- 
ing enough from our services so that 
we can face our consciences and say: 

“If I satisfy my desire to do some 
other type of war work I do so at 
the sacrifice of children. 

“Come what pressures there may 
be to interfere with my teaching, the 
children in my charge shall receive 
this year a quality of friendly guid- 
ance and skillful teaching such as I 
have never before provided.” 

If we cannot conscientiously make 
such statements, perhaps we should 
be in the defense factories. If we 
can so state, then we can know that 
we have truly contributed much 
more to the winning of the total 
war than we might have contributed 
in uniform or in industry. 





Assembly Starts the Day Right 


RANDOLPH B. HARVEY 
Supervising Principal of Schools, Coaldale, Pa. 


IGH school pupils at Coaldale, 

Pa., meet in the auditorium 
every morning at 8:30. As pupils 
enter, the music supervisor plays se- 
lections of famed composers on the 
electric organ. On the stage are 
seated members of the mixed chorus, 
50 boys and girls whose voices have 
been well selected and carefully 
trained. These pupils open the pro- 
gram singing a sacred song. 

Then follows the reading of the 
Bible by a pupil. Each week a mem- 
ber of the faculty is in charge of 
training pupils for the Scripture 
readings. The flag salute, which is 
directed by the reader, follows im- 
mediately. 

Next, a topic is discussed by an- 
other pupil. These topics include a 
wide variety of subjects from the 
three R’s of 1943 to inflation. Speak- 
ers are prepared by a faculty member 
who is interested in unearthing hid- 
den talent. The mixed chorus closes 
the assembly with a patriotic hymn. 
After the principal’s daily announce- 
ments, the pupils leave the audito- 
rium with lively steps to fit the 
tempo of the organ music. 


The pupils who participate in the 
program do so voluntarily. “Star” 
pupils have no monopoly on the 
Bible reading or the topic discus- 
sions. Everyone is encouraged to 
make a public appearance. The re- 
sponse is surprising. There is al- 
ways a long list of pupils waiting to 
have a personal share in the opening 
exercises. 

The entire program is completed 
in ten or fifteen minutes. Yet those 
few minutes each morning do more 
in the real work of education than 
hours in the classroom. 

The assembly provides for the so- 
cial, moral and mental development 
of each pupil. Each one has the op- 
portunity to challenge himself and 
benefit by his personal experiences. 
Faculty sponsors are more than will- 
ing to assist and advise pupils. Open- 
ing exercises conducted entirely by 
the principal or the faculty often 
have apathetic audiences. Instead of 
this apathy we have in Coaldale 
High School each morning a group 
of enthusiastic young boys and girls, 
eager to digest every bit of the care- 
fully planned morning exercises. 
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If You Want a 






DEMOCRATIC Set-Up 


EMOCRACY in school ad- 

ministration is not achieved 
primarily through any type of or- 
ganizational pattern; it is rather a 
way of doing things, a spirit, a phil- 
osophy, an esprit de corps, that may 
be quite independent of the manner 
in which the school is organized. 

Cooperation and democracy in a 
school go deeper than organization; 
they are achievements built up over 
long periods of time and through 
careful and deliberate planning and 
courageous leadership. 

All this does not imply, however, 
that organization is not one factor 
to be considered or that it is unim- 
portant; on the contrary, it may 
prove to be of great value in the es- 
tablishment or in the development of 
the spirit that we seek. However, 
organization should never be re- 
garded as a device for accomplishing 
what cannot be wrought by other 
means. 

The source of authority in matters 
of public education is the people of 
the state. This authority is delegated 
to agencies of state-wide jurisdiction 
on the one hand and to agencies of 
local jurisdiction on the other. These 
agencies carry on the programs of 
education. 


For Effective Teaching 


This structure of public education 
is defined by the laws of the state, 
which give to boards of education 
and local agencies certain functions 
and broad powers to employ person- 
nel, organize schools, provide build- 
ings and purchase equipment and 
supplies. The legal structure does 
not prescribe the form of organiza- 
tion of the personnel staff but recog- 
nizes teachers as officers of the state 
as well as employes of the board of 
education. 

The matter of the organization of 
the professional staff for the most 
effective instruction is a professional 
concern and in most states it is en- 
tirely extralegal. Employment of 
certain types of personnel, adminis- 
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trative, supervisory and teaching, is 
the responsibility of the board, but 
their organization is largely the re- 
sponsibility of the educational leader- 
ship provided by the board, subject 
to the approval of the board. 

This organization may vary in 
many respects among the different 
school systems of a state; there may 
be one or more persons directly re- 
sponsible to the board, there may be 
general or special supervisors, the 
administrative officers may have one 
or more assistants, all depending 
upon the size of the school system or 
the type of program planned. 


Line and Staff Organization 


There has grown up in educational 
administration a form of personnel 
organization known as the line and 
staff type in which two recognized 
types of services are to be performed 
by the various line officers and staff 
personnel. 

The line officers, superintendent, 
principal and classroom teacher, com- 
prise the path of authority delegated 
by the board of education to the pro- 
fessional staff. In terms of responsi- 
bility the line extends in the opposite 
direction, from teacher to principal 
to superintendent to board of edu- 
cation. 

The staff personnel consists of 
those who have special duties to per- 
form, such as supervision, business 
management, accounting, purchase 
of supplies, management of transpor- 
tation and health service. They are 
not in the direct line of authority and 
have an advisory relationship to the 
teachers. This pattern of organiza- 
tion has many variations and may be 
more or less detailed but, in its essen- 
tials, it has been widely adopted and 
much defended. 





Recently there has been criticism 
of this form of organization on the 
grounds that it does not provide suf- 
ficiently for the democratic adminis- 
tration of the schools. It is argued 
that this is an authoritarian concept 
of organization copied from the Army 
pattern and that of large business en- 
terprises and that it has no place in 
the democratic administration of a 
school. Some critics have pointed out 
that this form of organization should 
be replaced by another more in keep- 
ing with the fostering of cooperation 
and the democratic practices of policy 
making in a school system. 

I suggest that it is unnecessary to 
disrupt the present line and staff 
form of organization in order to plan 
for some form of group discussion 
and action in the making of school 
policies. Teacher participation in the 
administrative phases of the school 
system must necessarily proceed 
slowly and will depend for its success 
upon the preparation, interest and 
willingness of the staff to share in 
the responsibilities. 


Teacher-Group Organization 


A careful study of democratic pro- 
cedures in many schools reveals the 
fact that there is one form of staff 
organization that is generally ac- 
cepted as the best one for the promo- 
tion of democratic procedures. How- 
ever, there are many forms desig- 
nated to facilitate teacher, pupil and 
citizen participation in the conduct 
of the schools. 

With respect to staff organization, 
the following general classification 
appears to bring out the most im- 
portant variants. 

1. A teachers’ council may consist 
of many or all of the teachers in a 
small school or representatives of the 
various groups in large schools. 

2. Staff meetings may be held reg- 
ularly or periodically in which edu- 
cational problems are discussed and 
plans are made. 

3. Committees may be organized 
to which certain problems of the 
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school system are assigned for study 
and for report or recommendation. 

The teachers’ council is a more or 
less continuing body of teachers, 
principals and administrative officers 
that serves as an advisory group to 
the administration. This body may 
have authority in deciding issues 
varying from giving advice or mak- 
ing recommendations to making de- 
cisions by ballot on certain matters. 
The scope of action of the body may 
be wide or narrow and it may be 
made up of persons appointed by the 
administration or persons elected by 
the teaching staff. 

One of the weaknesses of this form 
of organization lies in the fact that 
the teachers’ council in a large school 
system includes but a small propor- 
tion of the teachers. Consequently, 
only a small group will receive the 
benefit of the deliberations of that 
body on matters of school policy. 

Another weakness is that the coun- 
cil may not be representative of the 
teaching staff as it may contain a 
large proportion of principals or su- 
pervisors. Too, there may be more 
high school teachers than elementary 
teachers or any single group may be 
represented out of proportion to the 
total. 

In order to be most effective, mem- 
bers of the teachers’ council should 
be elected by the various groups in 
the school and should serve for over- 
lapping terms so that the body may 
be a continuing one. When the coun- 
cil members are appointed by the 
administration there may be an un- 
conscious selection of persons who 
are known to uphold the view of the 
administration and, in reality, the 
administration may be autocratic. 

When the members of the council 
are selected by the teachers them- 
selves, the question of what shall be 
the basis for representation will arise. 
This may be settled by one of two 
methods: representation by (1) units 
—schools, rooms, divisions of the 
system or (2) interests—primary, in- 
termediate, junior high or senior 
high school grades. In some cases a 
combination of the methods is used. 

While it is desirable to include 
principals, supervisors and other spe- 
cial officers of the school system, care 
should be exercised to see that such 
persons do not constitute the major- 
ity of the council members. 

Some administrative officers claim 
to receive the benefits of a democratic 
organization in their schools through 
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the discussion of school problems in 
their regular or in special faculty 
meetings. The effectiveness of this 
type of organization depends much 
upon the frequency, length and na- 
ture of the staff meetings. It is 
doubtful whether the regular staff 
meetings, especially in larger school 
systems, are well adapted for the dis- 
cussion of educational problems and 
the making of school policies. Usu- 
ally such meetings are given over to 
routine matters of detail, are held 
after school hours and are composed 
of staff members of widely different 
interests. In case of small schools in 
which group discussion and group 
thinking are possible, staff meetings 
may lack the follow-up work neces- 
sary in the formation of school poli- 
cies. 

The committee form of organiza- 
tion is one that has been widely used 
in school systems. Its effectiveness 
depends on the matter of formation 
of committees and the authority 
given to them. If the administration 
wants the various committees merely 
to do routine tasks this form is in- 
effective. When committees are given 
certain definite responsibilities with 
authority to act, many of the advan- 
tages of democratic participation may 
be achieved. Usually, however, com- 
mittees make recommendations or 





suggestions without the necessary ad- 
ministrative follow-up. 

At best, committee activity is 
pseudodemocratic participation, a 
sort of helping device. It is not par- 
ticipation in the real sense of sharing 
in the administration. 

The best form of organization of 
the staff for democratic participation 
is a problem that has not yet been 
solved. Perhaps there are a number 
of forms of organization that may 
achieve the desired ends. On the 
whole, the teachers’ council, in which 
members are elected by the teachers 
themselves, appears to be the most 
promising form. 

Much will depend upon an under- 
standing of what is meant by teacher 
participation in administration since 
this is, perhaps, more important than 
the form of organization. If admin- 
istrators merely want teachers to help 
to make recommendations and re- 
ports but then wish to dispose of 
these reports in any way that they 
see fit and, finally, to make the deci- 
sions themselves, we have nothing 
but the regular form of administra- 
tion dominated school. No form of 
teachers’ council or other organiza- 
tion of the staff will alter the situa- 
tion. 

Other articles on this subject will 
follow. 





Army Prefers Physical Education 


HE question of whether mili- 

tary drill should take the place 
of physical education in schools and 
colleges has been clarified by a recent 
statement by the Secretary of War 
addressed to the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. 

The statement by Secretary Stim- 
son reads as follows: 

“T have your letter asking whether 
the War Department recommends 
that military drill take the place of 
physical education in the curriculum 
of schools and colleges. I assume 
your question to apply only to the 
period of the present war and not to 
periods of peace. 

“The amount of military drill 
which can be given in schools and 
colleges can also be given after in- 
duction into the Army in a relatively 
short period of time and under the 


most productive circumstances. A 
good physical condition, however, 
cannot be developed in so short a 
space of time, and the physical con- 
dition of a soldier is naturally of 
prime importance to the War De- 
partment. 

“The War Department does not 
want to appear to advise upon the 
makeup of a curriculum, nor to go 
beyond outlining some of the ele- 
ments which the Army _ believes 
would be advantageous to its recruits. 
Of these, a good physical condition 
is extremely important and a knowl- 
edge of basic military drill, relatively 
unimportant. 

“The War Department, therefore, 
does not recommend that military 
drill take the place of physical educa- 
tion in the schools and colleges dur- 
ing this war period.” 
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KARL E. MUNDT 


Congressman, First District, South Dakota 


UR Four Freedoms are falter- 

tering badly on every Indian 
reservation and in every state in 
which Indians live in substantial 
numbers. 

On March 15 of this year, after 
having served for more than four 
years as a member of the House 
Committee on Indian Affairs, I in- 
troduced a resolution (H. Res. 166) 
calling for a complete investigation 
of Indian conditions throughout the 
United States. 


We Cannot Deny Our Responsibility 


Rich in its native culture and in its 
potential capacities, the Indian popu- 
lation of America in many areas still 
lives in conditions of poverty and 
backwardness so startling as to indict 
us before the world. Improvement of 
the status of the American Indian is 
a responsibility that we cannot and 
must not longer dodge. It is a re- 
sponsibility that cannot be met sim- 
ply by a continuation of our policy 
of making substantial annual appro- 
priations to the Indian Bureau. We 
must take time to develop a con- 
tinuing and constructive program 
for gearing the Indian into the white 
man’s economy in North America. 

In 1924, the Indian was belatedly 
given full citizenship rights in this 
country, but his elevated legislative 
status has done little to improve his 
standards of living. It came, instead, 
as a tardy recognition of the fact that 
during World War I, the Indians 
furnished more men per capita than 
any other race and likewise furnished 
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more money per capita for the sup- 
port of the war than any other race. 
Every general with the allied forces 
in that war commended the Ameri- 
can Indian for his heroism. 

Again in the present war, the In- 
dian is duplicating his record of lead- 
ing all other races in men reporting 
to the colors. In time of war we 
find ample use for the talents and 
courage of the Indian, but in times 
of peace we shamefully revert to atti- 
tudes of indifference which for more 
than a century and a half have rec- 
ognized the Indian as an American 
problem without working out an 
American solution to the situation. 

It is hoped that this time Congress 
will act intelligently and sympatheti- 
cally to develop a long view program 
destined to solve once and for all a 
problem that could well have been 
eliminated in its entirety years ago. 

In writing to a friend of his under 
date of Feb. 18, 1803, Thomas Jeffer- 
son outlined what in my opinion is 
a sound approach to make in dealing 
with the Indian problem. 

Said Jefferson: “In truth, the ulti- 
mate point of rest for them [the In- 
dians] is to let our settlement and 
theirs meet and blend together, to 
intermix and become one people, in- 
corporating themselves with us as 
citizens of the United States. This is 
the natural progress of things and it 
will, of course, be better to promote 
than to retard it. Surely it will be 
better for them to be identified with 
us and preserved in the occupation 
of their lands than to be exposed to 





the many casualties that may endan- 
ger them while a separate people.” 

The policy set up in contradiction 
of the Jeffersonian principle has 
proved a dismal and disturbing 
failure! 

Today, in many areas, Indians are 
living in homes and huts and tepees 
inadequate to keep out the weather 
and to protect either health or happi- 
ness. Sanitary conditions on many 
reservations are deplorable. The In- 
dian Service has constructed admi- 
rable hospitals in some communities 
but in others the natives lack suitable 
medical care, especially for the 
younger children. 

Educational conditions among the 
Indians vary greatly. We have some 
excellent Indian schools but many 
Indian children are bundled off to 
boarding schools at early ages and 
family life is disrupted. 

A start, but a very inadequate one, 
has been made in the proper training 
of the Indian children in vocational 
schools where they can be fully pre- 
pared in the handicraft arts and in 
the handling of the tools of trade /in 
which they have a tendency to show 
excellent capacities. 

Needed badly is adequate oppor- 
tunity for training Indians above the 
high school level so that they may 
attain both greater maturity and 
greater skills before being turned out 
to battle with a society all too likely 
to be skeptical of the Indian’s ability 
and, in addition, unsympathetic with 
his problems. 


Segregation Should Be Discouraged 


The present Indian Administration 
appears to place much hope in sep- 
arate Indian schools and to discour- 
age the attendance of Indian pupils 
in schools enrolling whites. In some 
areas, however, Indians have dis- 
played a marked capacity to adapt 
themselves to educational programs 
in which both white and red children 
attend the same institutions. It is 
indicated that perhaps greater head- 
way can be made toward the goals 
outlined by Thomas Jefferson if the 
segregation of Indians is discouraged 
wherever feasible, whether it be in 
private life or in public education. 

Indians take well to farming, espe- 
cially to the management of live- 
stock. Under proper guidance to 
nurture their appreciation of property 
rights and the importance of owner- 
ship, Indians have demonstrated 
their ability to earn an independent 
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livelihood on the farm either in com- 
petition with one another or as part 
of the white man’s agricultural econ- 
omy. 

One criticism of the present ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs may 
be a tendency to treat the Indians too 
much as a race apart rather than to 
direct their destiny toward that of an 
assimilated race. 

Our government may be charged 
with being negligent in showing a 
true appreciation of the Indian’s 
needs, but it cannot be indicted for 
being niggardly. During the last 
twenty years, it has spent more than 
$643,000,000 on the American Indian 
and we are presently employing more 
than 8000 persons in the Indian Serv- 
ice. The latest statistics show 333,969 
Indians living in the United States; 
thus, we find one government 
worker for about every 40 In- 
dians; one for every eight Indian 
families on the average. In their 
early days of savage fighting, it 
scarcely took more white soldiers 
with good rifles to patrol the Indians 
than are now being employed in the 
Indian Service! 

What is needed, therefore, is not 
larger appropriations, necessarily, or 
more employes under the Indian 
Bureau but a constructive and con- 
tinuing program. 

As late as 1934, the present com- 
missioner of Indian affairs, John 
Collier, said at an Indian council in 
Rapid City, S. D.: “The guardian- 
ship maintained by the United 
States is carried out under bad laws 
which are wicked and stupid and 
which make slaves even of the gov- 
ernment employes hired to enforce 
the law.” 

Mr. Collier’s criticism is stern and 
drastic. Unfortunately, the progress 
he has made in the correction of the 
conditions he criticizes has not kept 
pace with the energetic indictments 
he has leveled at the Indian Service 
both before and since it has come un- 
der his control. 

An apathetic Congress and an in- 
different public must share the re- 
sponsibility for this snail-like prog- 
ress but it is also true that Mr. Collier 
has not provided a long-term pro- 
gram that gives promise of meeting 
satisfactorily the Indian’s fundamen- 
tal need for an economic or educa- 
tional background and experience 
that will make him an independent, 
self-supporting citizen. 

It is my conviction that any gov- 
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Cherokees still pursue the tasks of their forebears who inhabited this section 
of western North Carolina long before the coming of the white man. 


ernmental Indian policy must be 
measured for its efficacy by the sim- 
ple yardstick, “Does it hasten the 
day when the Indian can become an 
independent citizen and take his 
rightful place in our American eco- 
nomic and political activities?” Any 
program that helps to answer this 
question in the affirmative should 
merit the support and encouragement 
of the Congress and the country. 

Education has a vital réle to play 
in the attainment of the goals defined 
by Thomas Jefferson. We are mak- 
ing the Indian literate but we are 
not making him self-supporting and 
independent. More vocational train- 
ing for students of mature age is re- 
quired and all Indian education 
should be slanted at helping the In- 
dian to fit himself into the national 
life rather than at perpetuating for 
him a separate culture, a separate 
status and a segregated reservation 
life. 

Under careful planning a forward- 
looking Indian policy on the part of 
the government should be able with- 


in less than fifty years to obviate the 
necessity of maintaining a separate 
Indian Bureau which is no more nec- 
essary than a bureau to handle 
problems for Italians, French, Irish, 
Negroes, Russians or any other racial 
group. 

More and more the separate states 
may well be entrusted to assume 
greater responsibility for Indian 
health, work, education and voca- 
tional guidance. The federal govern- 
ment for some time will have to sup- 
plement state funds with federal ap- 
propriations, but just as the general 
American educational program is 
best developed when its direction is 
localized it follows that too much 
federal direction of the Indian’s des- 
tiny has over the years retarded his 
progress. 

It is to be hoped that the investi- 
gation which I have proposed will 
help to shape a permanent Indian 
policy destined to release and re- 
enforce the splendid native char- 
acteristics so abundant in our first 
Americans. 








UVENILE delinquency is on the 
J increase in a large number of the 
500 communities whose superintend- 
ents were queried this month con- 
cerning the problem. The September 
questionnaire yielded a return of 18 
per cent. 

According to the replies, the small 
farming communities are the only 
ones that seem to be free of legal 
violations by young people or de- 
linquent tendencies in conduct. 

Most of the superintendents wor- 
ried by problem behavior attribute 
the situation to multiple causes. 
Mentioned foremost were laxness in 
the home, working mothers and war 
tensions. 

Preventive measures are already 
under way in about half of the com- 
munities whose superintendents re- 
sponded to The Natton’s Scuoots’ 
query. Another group of men is 
planning to effect controls. 

Communities, too, are rallying to 
this home front in an effort to aid 
young people. On the other hand, 
however, a sizable number of exec- 
utives state that their communities 
are doing little or nothing to com- 
bat the problem of waywardness. 

Schoolmen are ready and willing 
to speak for themselves on the sub- 
ject of delinquency. 

From a large urban center in Ohio 
comes the most complete reply to the 
questionnaire: 

“Owing to the shortage of adult 
labor and the relaxation of child 


labor laws, children are being paid 
high wages and spending them in 
cheap night clubs and movies. With 
accompanying lack of parental super 
vision, there is a marked increase of 
juvenile delinquency and neglect. 
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Deling uency on the Increase 


QUEST:ONS ASKED 
OPINIONS EXPRESSED 


1. Is juvenile delinquency on the in- 
crease in your community? 


Yes _..... .. ASY, 
No... ; _ 31.4 
Undecided . mdi cee 
ee 0 
eee 100.0°/, 


2. To which of the following do 
you attribute any increases? 


Combinations aves SO De 
No answer ....... sae 
Laxness in home. 16.3 
Army camp near by 2.3 
Mother working ............_ 1.2 
War tensions _......... 0 
Lack of sex instruction... 0 
Race discrimination - 0 
Total .. 100.0% 


3. Is your school system taking steps 
to correct the problem? 


eo 48.8%, 
Planning to 23.3 
No answer 19.8 
No 8.1 
Total 100.0°, 


4, |s the community taking steps to 
correct the problem? 


Yes . 37.2%, 
No 20.9 
No answer _ 31.4 
Planning to 10.5 
Total 100.0% 


“As to what our schools are doing: 
We are (1) sponsoring and coordi- 
nating youth activities with agencies, 
clubs and recreational facilities, (2) 
cooperating for legitimate employ- 
ment, (3) providing child-care cen- 
ters for children of working mothers 






EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


and (4) working closely with juve- 
nile and protective authorities. 

“The community has a committee 
on juvenile delinquency for the pur- 
pose of collecting and identifying 
facts and opinions, planning and 
putting into operation community 
resources and_ strengthening place- 
ment facilities.” 

Other remarks are also indicative 
of troubled situations. * 

In a town in Georgia, the general 
difficulty has roots in “too much 
money with jobs easily obtained by 
children and little direction in too 
many homes; our sense of values is 
all out of line.” 

“If delinquency means only cases 
referred to law enforcement officials, 
the increase is very slight,” states an 
‘llinoisan. “However, the tendency 
toward delinquency —truancy, all 
night trips, unconventional conduct 
and talk, lowering of respect for au- 
thority either in the home or in 
public—is on the increase.” 

On the doing side, one Michigan 
superintendent states that “schools 
and local agencies are united in a 
citizenship council devoted to com- 
bating juvenile delinquency.” 

In New York, one community 
“has a church social evening running 
once a week. The village has a play- 
ground in the park which is well su- 
pervised for summer vacation.” 

Again from Ohio: “The city and 
schools have jointly assumed respon- 
sibility. Schools have purchased 
equipment and opened their play- 
grounds. The city has employed the 
high school coach to direct.” 

Another midwestern community 
“operates a summer day camp with 
handicraft, swimming and dancing.” 
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As It Looks Today 


GEORGE !. SANCHEZ 


Professor of History of Education, University of Texas 


OR the last twenty-five years 

Mexican educational policy has 
been characterized by decidedly left- 
ist tendencies motivated by the suc- 
cessful proletariat revolution of 1910 
to 1917. 

The schools have championed 
goals and procedures that not only 
were radical in terms of Mexico’s past 
but seemed extreme even to nations 
with less conservative backgrounds. 
The abolition of church schools, the 
indoctrination of socialist theories 
and the utilitarianism of federal edu- 
cation illustrate this decided swing 
to the left in Mexican education. 

During the past quarter of a cen- 
tury this leftist policy has served 
Mexico well. The revolutionary zeal 
with which practical education was 
made available to the rural and indig- 
enous masses, the sweeping substi- 
tution of outmoded church education 
by realistic and popular curriculums 
and the consequent stimulation of 
the nation made it possible for Mex- 
ico to accomplish much needed re- 
forms that would otherwise have re- 
quired several score years to accom- 


plish. 
The Pendulum Swings Too Far 


However, this militant educational 
leftism often ran roughshod over 
some of the basic pedagogical and 
political principles of democracy. In 
combating control of education by 
the clergy, sometimes religion itself 
was attacked and private education 
unduly handicapped. Cultural mis- 
sions, while doing a magnificent job 
of community and in-service teacher 
education, sometimes served purely 
factional political ends. 

The election of Manuel Avila Ca- 
macho as the president of the re- 
public in 1940 marked the beginning 
of a swing to the right. From the 
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very outset of Camacho’s administra- 
tion, steps were taken to counteract 
leftism in education. Conservative 
educational leaders were substituted 
for liberals and leftists in the impor- 
tant posts of the national system of 
schools. 

The propaganda against church 
education was stopped and a decid- 
edly favorable attitude was shown 
toward the church and its clergy. 
Conservative institutions, like the 
National University in Mexico City, 
attained a favored réle and their per- 
sonnel was placed high in the coun- 
cils of the public schools. 

This swing from left to right for a 
while seemed destined to give an 
entirely new and seemingly less 
promising direction to Mexican edu- 
cation. It appeared that the republic 
was about to sacrifice its hard-won 
educational gains at the altar of po- 
litical expediency. Educationally, it 
looked as if the revolutionary pro- 
gram was to be scrapped and that, 
once again, Mexico would return to 
19th century verbalism. 

As yet, it is difficult to ascertain 
whether it was the war or some other 
influence that slowed down this 
swing to the right and encouraged 
both leftists and rightists to less ir- 
reconcilable points of view. With 
Mexico’s entry into the war on the 
side of the United Nations, such re- 
actionary and fascist-tinged move- 
ments as Sinarguismo began to lose 
ground. By the same token, the ex- 
treme leftism of certain groups began 
to be less pronounced and less a mat- 
ter of national importance and public 
interest. Rival institutions and lead- 
ers, whose rivalry was based on left- 
ism versus rightism, soon exhibited 
a willingness to cooperate. 

The nation became conscious of 
the need for internal solidarity and 


began to recognize the necessity of 
joint action in the solution of funda- 
mental national problems. At this 
writing, the dominant trend in Mex- 
ico today may be characterized as 
middle of the road. 

This conciliatory trend is clearly 
evident in education. The cultural 
missions, suppressed for their politi- 
cal sins in 1940, were reestablished 
in January 1942. The Instituto Poli- 
técnico Nacional, virtually disjointed 
as an institution a few months ago, 
has been reorganized along sound 
lines and is receiving the approval of 
reactionary elements which, in the 
past, viewed its development with 
alarm. While coeducation is still 
technically under official ban, that 
problem is being viewed more and 
more objectively from pedagogical 
points of view. A number of leading 
leftist educators have been received 


into the official fold. 
Each Group Can Contribute 


These recent developments are 
heartening. Each of the several ideo- 
logical factions of Mexico’s intellec- 
tual leadership has much to com- 
mend it. 

The conservatives, basing their po- 
sition on past achievements and 
classical principles, stand for many 
fine things in Mexico’s educational 
history and can certainly make 
worth-while contributions to their 
nation’s future. The liberals, imbued 
with modernism and _ enthusiastic 
about technological advancement, 
have much to offer in speeding up 
the process of Mexico’s adjustment 
from its colonial status to that of a 
modern nation. 

Together, they should make the 
next pages of Mexican history even 
more brilliant than those of the re- 
cent past. 



















Pupils 


OT 


HE victory radio workshop at 

Jefferson Intermediate School in 
Detroit is organized to lend its serv- 
ices to the need of the day, be it 
stimulating the sale of defense bonds 
and stamps, the making of victory 
gardens or the saving of scrap, tin 
cans or grease. 

The workshop was the outgrowth 
of radio broadcasting interests shown 
by a 7A English class. The school 
radio sponsor became interested and, 
in turn, approached his pupil techni- 
cians who were eager to cooperate. 
Three to four minute broadcasts were 
scheduled semiweekly during home- 
room time and rehearsals began. 

Through a simple oral reading test, 
English teachers were able to recom- 
mend certain boys and girls from 
each homeroom as representatives to 
the workshop. At least three home- 
rooms are represented on the weekly 
broadcasts, although the major play- 
ers remain constant. It is from this 
representative group that new talent 
is procured. 

The workshop is organized on a 
club basis, with officers and commit- 
tees as needed. As sponsor, I retain 
the place of director. A pupil direc- 
tor also assists in leading the group 
democratically. 
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Broadcast 


VICTORY 


FRANCES B. CHASE 


English Instructor, Jefferson Intermediate School, Detroit 


First plans were to dramatize 


stories in literature that we found 
appropriate for a victory program. 
I agreed to prepare scripts, guide, 
coach and direct until each partici- 
pant had his own particular work 
under way. Pupils hoped gradually 











to assume most of the responsibili- 
ties, even the writing. One or two 
who could type offered their services 
in that capacity. One husky son of 
a defense worker just up from Ten- 
nessee had, by some chance, learned 
to run the duplicating machine. He 
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Opposite page, top: Micro- 
phone technic is also developed 
in the school auditorium. Bot- 
tom: Musical backgrounds are 
prepared in the music room 
under the supervision of Clari- 
bel Weimer, music director. 
Photographs by Howard L. 
Johnson, member of the faculty 
of Jefferson Intermediate 
School. Right: An English class- 
room becomes a workshop after 
hours. Pupils type, duplicate 
and assemble their scripts. 
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Left: On special oc- 
casions programs 
originate in the 
principal's office. 
Here, a group 
awaits the techni- 
cian's set-up for a 
direct broadcast. 
Below: The workshop 
is supported by the 
school technicians 
under the direction 
of Lawrence Hack- 
ett, our radio man. 


has been kept busy duplicating ma- 
terial for various class projects. 

About this time we received a 
weighty envelope of factual bulle- 
tins, prepared by the Office of Price 
Administration, from the administra- 
tive office. Could we manage to 
write a series of scripts from this ma- 
terial? The prosaic assignment was 
quite baffling at first. We could see 
little hope of metamorphosing those 
staid government pages into words 
to which adolescents would yearn to 
listen. Our “ivory towers” of literary 
dramatization crumbled, however, 
before the practical demands of the 
day. What greater service for a vic- 
tory program than to interpret war 
information? We created “Aunt 
Mary” and “Uncle Hiram.” The 
children have been “instructing” 
these old folks ever since. 

Aunt Mary ponders over how 
many points she must spend for her 
prune juice and “city kids” awaken 
Uncle Hiram to the present efficiency 
of the United States Army as com- 
pared to the days of the Spanish 
American War about which he in- 
sists upon reminiscing. 

The victory workshop is one of the 
liveliest school activities. The alert- 
ness of its workers is comparable to 
that of any talented cast that can be 
heard broadcasting over the major 
national networks and school re- 
sponse has been impressive. 

In the words of our principal, “The 
workshop educates not only the par- 
ticipants but the listeners as well.” 
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Give Youth a CHANCE 


One of education’s most important jobs today 


is helping the youth of the nation to reach 
its rightful destiny, which means respected 
citizenship — not a cell in the county jail 


WO boys grow up in the same 

neighborhood. Their parents are 
of average intelligence and like in- 
come. Both boys attend the same 
school, worship at the same church 
and seem destined for a normal ma- 
turity. Yet only one comes through. 
He today has a good job, a loving 
wife and children of his own. The 
other is branded as a criminal, has 
been in and out of jail several times 
and looks upon life with a distrust- 
ful, acrid hate. 

Unusual? Not at all! Every year 
we are turning out young criminals 
on practically an assembly line basis. 
Neglect, lack of care and affection 
and improper discipline are all 
thrown together in proper propor- 
tions to shape youthful lawbreakers 
from youngsters who gave great 
promise in other fields. 

Take Francis, age 15, a native of 
a small southern town. He was a 
normal boy, received better than 
average grades in school and seemed 
destined for a successful career. 


Francis Needed Help 


Perhaps Francis’ mind was too ac- 
tive, however, for he longed to be 
doing something interesting at all 
times; he wanted excitement. His 
parents, failing to understand him, 
could not control him. Result: Fran- 
cis decided to see life for himself 
and “hit the road.” Stealing a car he 
did just that. Today, like many an- 
other unguided dreamer, he is in a 
reformatory. 

How does Francis’ case compare 
with others? Consider that during 
1942 arrests for young men under 21 
increased 17 per cent for assault, 10 
per cent for rape, 26 per cent for dis- 
orderly conduct and 30 per cent for 
drunkenness—this, despite the fact 
that hundreds of thousands of boys 
are in the armed forces or in gainful 
war jobs. 
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On the girls’ side the picture is 
even darker, with arrests increasing 
55 per cent over the 1941 figure. Par- 
ticularly flagrant were crimes against 
common decency, which soared to a 
106 per cent increase. 

Now Francis didn’t want to end 
up in a reformatory. Given a chance 
between a hunted life of crime and a 
full, happy existence as a respected 
citizen, he would have chosen the 
latter any time. But the question is: 
Did he have that choice? And that 
applies to the cases of most boys and 
girls gone wrong. 

To answer the question we have 
to go back and look at the formative 
years of so-called young criminals. 
Was their training at home, in the 
school and in the church such as to 
inculcate in their minds a deep ap- 
preciation of the real values in life 
and an abhorrence of sordid things? 

Unless adults, through an intelli- 
gent mixture of love, guidance and 
old-fashioned discipline, develop that 
appreciation there is no real choice 
and our juvenile delinquents stumble 
into crime because they don’t know 
any better. Oh, yes, large numbers of 
boys and girls successfully survive 
poorly supervised childhoods because 
of their native intelligence or, per- 
haps, because of the help of inter- 
ested outsiders. But their good for- 
tune does not alleviate in any way 
the blot on our national honor of 
those unfortunates who have become 
hopelessly bogged down in the 
morass of criminal ways. 

Particularly today must we give 
added thought to our juvenile delin- 
quency problem when the conditions 









of social unrest brought about by the 
war have tended to break down: our 
peace-time barriers to lawlessness. 
Today many parents engaged in war 
work the greater part of each day 
are unable to give their children the 
care they need. Many youth leaders 
are no longer in their home commu- 
nities. The excitement of the war has 
also stimulated that craving for ac- 
tion on the part of young people, 
some of whom have turned to inter- 
ests morally degrading. Over all 
there is a general spirit of restlessness 
and war-time abandon. 

The principal molder of character, 
of course, is the home. Parents, de- 
spite other duties, must rededicate 
themselves to the responsibility of 
providing wholesome and religiously 
inspired guidance for their children, 
tempered by effective discipline. 


Schools Have Heavy Responsibility 


Our schools also, with children un- 
der their supervision during the im- 
pressionable years, have the heavy 
responsibility of providing not only 
“information” but “formation” of 
character as well. Teachers should 
strive constantly to make education 
not a matter of mass production but 
rather one of personal and individual 
treatment. A so-called problem child 
is usually a child with problems that 
need attention. 

Schools at this time should. extend 
their educational as well as physical 
facilities so that they can provide in- 
teresting pursuits in leisure hours for 
a maximum number of young peo- 
ple. Above all, close contact should be 
maintained between schools and law 
enforcement so that the needs of 
misbehaving children can be ascer- 
tained and corrective steps taken to 
help them before it is too late. 

Our schools across the nation have 
in the past done excellent work in 
helping youth reach its rightful des- 
tiny, and I am confident that they 
will continue to carry on at this 
grievous hour when young people 
are in more need of assistance than 
ever before. Youth asks for our in- 
telligent attention. We cannot neg- 
lect that call. 
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Essentials for EFFECTIVE 


Reading Instruction 


NSTRUCTION has definite aims. 

It is based on the interest and 
purposes of the pupils. When goals 
are determined cooperatively by the 
pupils and the teacher, pupils under- 
stand clearly what they are-trying to 
do and the purpose for doing it. 
Thus, reading becomes a purposeful 
experience for all pupils. 

Good instruction recognizes that 
specific weaknesses in skills necessi- 
tate planned remedial practice. When 
deficiencies are discovered, pupils 
should be grouped together, regard- 
less of grade placement, on the basis 
of the deficiency for specific practice 
designed to correct the difficulty. 

Reading instruction that exempli- 
fies these characteristics requires 
something more than the procedure 
so frequently used in the middle 
grades of having the pupils read 
orally in rotation while those not re- 
citing follow silently, with the only 
other activity being that of sup- 
plying the pronunciation of certain 
words or perhaps of asking a ques- 
tion or two about the meaning of the 
material. 


Wrong Procedure Is Harmful 


Such procedure shows no clear 
aims. It does not present evidence 
that oral expression is being im- 
proved, for pupils are permitted to 
fumble the words, to enunciate in- 
distinctly, to mispronounce, to give 
improper emphasis without any ef- 
fort to make improvement. No 
standards are developed for criticism. 
Nothing is done to stimulate a desire 
to read further, to clarify meanings 
and develop concepts or to increase 
independence. Rather, such proce- 
dure shows just one thing—an un- 
planned, aimless, time-consuming, 
even harmful activity. 

In contrast, effective instruction 
makes provision for development of 
all the complex skills in the me- 
chanics of reading by planned and 
systematic practice. 

When providing oral reading prac- 
tice, the child needs to be given an 
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incentive for good reading by (1) 
giving him something to read that 
the other pupils have not read and 
(2) providing an audience for the 
reading. Since expression is the ma- 
jor aim of oral practice, pupils must 
have standards for evaluating the 
quality of expression. When pupils 
and teacher cooperate in developing 
these standards, the child has some 
basis for self-criticism—an_ essential 
for improvement in any skill. 


Reading Readiness Essential 


Careful attention must be given to 
developing reading readiness for ini- 
tial formal instruction can begin only 
when the child is ready. Readiness 
involves a mental age of from six to 
six and a half years, a good meaning 
and speaking vocabulary, visual and 
auditory discrimination, the ability 
to remember, adequate physical ma- 
turity, ability to interpret pictures, a 
background of experience and proper 
emotional and social adjustment. 

In later stages of development, 
readiness involves such factors as 
physical condition; knowledge of the 
child’s strengths and weaknesses; 
preliminary attention to vocabulary 
and concept difficulties to prepare 
for meaningful reading; providing 
experiential backgrounds essential to 
understanding, and the creation of 
purposes for reading. 

Instruction should be geared to the 
pupil’s level of achievement, inter- 
ests, capacities and deficiencies rather 
than to the particular requirements 
of the grade. To achieve this goal 
the following must be done: 

Teachers must study and know the 
child. Full use should be made of 
the many available devices for this 
purpose, i.e. objective standardized 
measures in reading, score sheets, 
teacher-devised informal tests, meas- 


ures of mental ability, the interest 
inventory (such as the diagnostic 
child study record used by Witty and 
Kopel’), the questionnaire, library 
records, anecdotal records, using chil- 
dren’s language activities as a means 
of discovering interests, hobbies, types 
of reading and play activities. 

Instruction and materials must be 
adjusted to fit these factors. Many 
devices are available for effecting this 
result. One or a combination of the 
following can be used: 

1. Individual instruction can be 
given each child following a separate 
plan. 

2. Small group instruction can be 
given within the grade, classroom or 
school. Here, a recommended pro- 
cedure for the middle and upper 
grades is to use the whole school as 
the unit for grouping. In this way, 
all pupils are surveyed and classi- 
fied for reading purposes rather than 
just those of a particular grade, and 
those with approximately the same 
general achievement level are placed 
together regardless of grade classifi- 
cation. Grade lines are disregarded. 
Instruction is then geared to the 
needs of the group. In one room 
schools this can be aclhiieved by sched- 
uling all reading classes in grades 4 
to 8 at the same hour. 


Grouping According to Deficiency 


At times it may be more feasible 
to group according to deficiencies 
rather than on the basis of achieve- 
ment levels. To illustrate: diagnosis 
may show that certain pupils need 
more work in vocabulary and that 
others are weak in study skills. Pu- 
pils with similar needs are put to- 
gether, with traditional grade lines 
disregarded. One teacher takes the 
comprehension group one or two 
days a week and another takes the 
vocabulary group. Thus, the school 
should eventually develop some 
teachers who are experts in certain 


*Witty, Paul, and Kopel, David: Reading 
and the Educative Process, Boston, Ginn & 


Co., 1939, pp. 311-34. 
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Reading should be an integral part of the whole language arts program. 


specific aspects of reading instruc- 
tion. 

3. A third device for adapting to 
levels of achievement is the “center 
of interest” type of program, which 
keeps a group together for those 
values derived from group participa- 
tion. Each child, regardless of 
achievement level, can make a dis- 
tinctive contribution to the solution 
of the problem. Each pupil reads 
material on his level. Correlation 
with other subjects is achieved and 
motivation grows out of the chil- 
dren’s interests and purposes. 

First, a center of interest is selected, 
preferably as a cooperative activity 
of the pupils and the teacher. A 
planning period follows, with the 
pupils and teacher working together 
to discover (a) what is already 
known, (b) what they need to know, 
(c) what activities can be used ef- 
fectively to attain the desired out- 
comes. 

Each child has two fundamental 
human needs. He needs to make sat- 
isfactory adjustment, first, to the nat- 
ural world and, second, to the social 
world, with which he comes in con- 
tact, and the wider social order. 
Consequently, when the centers of 
interest are taken from the experi- 
ence areas of science and _ social 
studies, not only do we have a situ- 
ation where correlation is possible, 
but we also have self-imposed moti- 
vation growing out of the child’s 
purposes and needs—a most fortu- 
nate learning situation. 


The planning period is followed 
by an assimilation or activity period. 
The nature and scope of activities 
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during this period are determined by 
the peculiar necessities of the project 
and may be broad or limited in scope. 
For the reading activities each child 
reads materials that are related to the 
center of interest and within his level 
of achievement and engages in other 
activities according to his particular 
abilities and needs. 

During the organization period, 
some pupils may decide to read 
orally certain prepared selections. 
This gives a perfect audience situa- 
tion. Others may decide to organize 
the results of their study into a talk 
to present to the group, thus provid- 
ing practice in oral communication, 
which is one objective of English 
instruction. Others may want to pre- 
pare a written report to read to, the 
whole group, which gives practice in 
written communication, a second ob- 
jective in English. 

In effective instruction, reading is 
not isolated as a special academic 
exercise but is closely organized as 
an integral part of the whole lan- 
guage arts program of reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, English and speaking. 

A plentiful supply of suitable, care- 
fully selected reading materials 
should be available for all levels of 
achievement. Several sets of basic 
readers for each ability level should 
be provided, as well as supplemen- 
tary books and library books. The 
teacher has definite responsibility to 
see that adequate materials are made 
available. 

A proper balance must be main- 
tained among the various types of 
reading: literary and study, silent 
and oral, developmental training and 





correctional drills, old and new, long 
and short selections, fanciful and 
realistic, prose and verse, rural and 
city settings, materials of boy and 
girl appeal. 

Effective instruction puts emphasis 
on meanings. It is fundamentally 
concerned with building concepts. A 
child’s concepts or ideas depend upon 
his experience. Therefore, teachers 
should strive, either prior to the 
teaching or during the development 
of the center of interest, to give chil- 
dren wide experience with things 
about which they read. Frequent use 
should be made of discussion, excur- 
sions, pictures, explanation, creative 
expression, visual aids, construction 
and contact with the object.? Direct 
attention should be given to building 
vocabulary by systematic and planned 
activities. 

Effective reading instruction is 
built on the principle that pupils 
learn to read by reading. Much repe- 
tition of words in meaningful con- 
text is found. Free reading periods 
should be provided and a planned 
program to motivate the child to read 
widely should be in evidence. Dis- 
plays on the reading table should be 
attractive and stimulate interest. 
From the first day in formal reading 
the child must read selections that 
have all the characteristics of real 
stories—interest, action, plot, climax. 
Supplementary materials should use 
basic words in a variety of contextual 
settings, thereby expanding and clari- 
fying concepts. Learning to read by 
reading makes the process a joyful 
and satisfying experience from the 
very beginning. 

Progress in reading is a continuous 
experience. With materials and 
methods adjusted to individual read- 
ing levels and rate of learning, the 
child can progress at his own rate 
and failure becomes unnecessary. In- 
struction must begin at the level 
where the child is and proceed from 
that point at a rate commensurate 
with capacity. 

Pupils must be conditioned for suc- 
cess by succeeding rather than for 
failure by failing. Marks for report- 
ing should be based upon growth in 
relation to ability, regardless of grade 
classification, rather than upon 
achievement in relation to that of 


other pupils in the grade. 


"Storm, Grace E.: Developing Meaningful 
Concepts in Reading, Educational Monogram, 
University of Chicago, No. 49, (November) 
1939, pp. 54-61. 
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They SHALL PASS 


HILDREN want to learn. 

Teachers want them to learn. 
Both strive to achieve success in the 
classroom. Yet, withal, what a pom- 
meling the lower 50 per cent of 
every class absorbs in its quest for 
knowledge! Pupils should be elated 
when a school year comes to a close; 
they are elated! 

It would seem that this unwhole- 
some attitude could be removed by 
curriculum adjustments that would 
make it possible for a child to achieve 
success in keeping with his capacity 
to learn. 

Certain criteria will enable a teach- 
er to select areas of experience that 
make it possible for each of her 
pupils to succeed. Apply these cri- 
teria and nonpromotions should be- 
come unnecessary. Here are six 
criteria that will be useful guides for 
elementary school teaching. 

1. Inner growth is an indicator of 
the level, grade or difficulty of the 
areas of experience that a teacher can 
expect a child to understand and to 
retain. 

Inner growth is the growth of the 
substructure of the organism. The 
stage of maturation of this substruc- 
ture of organic growth indicates the 
level at which a pupil is most likely 
to succeed. Success of this type is 
best measured by the pupil’s ability 
to attend, to understand and to retain 
what he is expected to learn. 

Co-twin experiments have shown 
the significance of bodily maturation 
in learning. Learning is more eco- 
nomical and more effective when an 
area of experience is introduced at 
the proper stage. Dashiell in the 
“Fundamentals of General Psychol- 
ogy” states that “learning must be 
built upon the substructure of or- 
ganic growth.” 

The substructure of organic growth 
most accessible for measurement in 
estimating a pupil’s inner growth is 
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the hand and wrist. Todd’s* 1937 
standards may make it possible for a 
teacher to estimate a pupil’s inner 
growth quickly and at a nominal 
cost per pupil. 

2. Interest growth is an indicator 
of the group with which a pupil will 
function most effectively in finding 
solutions for his problems. 

Interest is the way you feel on the 
inside toward a goal; effort is the 
way you feel on the outside toward 
a goal. A pupil should be permitted 
to work with pupils interested in the 
problems in which he is interested. 
Teachers may make or purchase in- 
terest inventories that will be useful 
in helping them discover pupil in- 
terests. 

3. Social growth is an indicator of 
the group with which a pupil is most 
likely to have a feeling of security 
and to be most congenial and happy 
in the daily rubbing of shoulders. 

A child will never do his best ‘work 
with that group with which he feels 
insecure. When he is unhappy, the 
general tone of the body is lowered 
and effort reaches a low level. Social 
growth must be considered in plac- 
ing pupils in work groups. Social 
and emotional development scales 
should help teachers to discover a 
pupil’s social growth. 

4. Mental growth is an indicator 
of the rate at which teachers may ex- 
pect a pupil to travel in the develop- 


*Todd, T. Wingate: Atlas of Skeletal Mat- 
uration. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Company, 
3523°Pine Blvd., 1937. 


ment of a solution for his problems. 

Teachers know that a pupil’s stage 
of mental growth indicates how fast 
they have a right to expect him to 
experience his curriculum. Individual 
intelligence tests are the most satis- 
factory instruments to use in discov- 
ering an individual’s mental growth. 

5. Constitutional growth is an in- 
dicator of a pupil’s physical capacity 
to meet the demands of the class- 
room. Many children enrolled in 
our public schools are constitutionally 
inadequate, unable to meet the rigor- 
ous demands that the classroom 
makes upon them. 

Every pupil should be given a thor- 
ough physical examination. Such an 
examination requires the services of 
experts and much diagnostic equip- 
ment. Teachers can then be made 
acquainted with the constitutional 
development of every pupil in their 
classrooms. 

6. Dimensional growth is an indi- 
cator of the group with which a pu- 
pil may learn most effectively. 
Weight and height are criteria of a 
pupil’s dimensional growth. Some 
children are exceedingly sensitive 
over the fact that they are much 
larger than the others with whom 
they are placed. Such an unwhole- 
some attitude, which is not conducive 
to good school work, may operate to 
defeat the teacher’s work program. 
Of these six criteria inner growth, 
interest growth and mental growth 
are the most important. 
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% What Degrees Do They Hold? 
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School Heads Who Have “Arrived” 


% How Old Are They? 


CARL KARDATSKE 


Professor of Education 
Anderson College, Anderson, Ind. 


N ORDER to obtain accurate in- 

formation about the ages and 
academic training of outstanding 
public school superintendents in 
America, I checked the biographies 
in “Who’s Who in American Edu- 
cation,” 1941-42 edition, and listed 
all city, district and county super- 
intendents, together with the data 
given in the accompanying table. 

Assistant superintendents, superin- 
tendents of private schools and su- 
perintendents of special state schools 
were not included. 

Figures indicate that the master’s 
degree is frequently held by school 
superintendents. One fourth of the 
listed administrators hold the earned 
doctor’s degree. The master’s degree 
is held by 88.8 per cent. Eight per 
cent hold a bachelor’s degree only. 
Three have merely a certificate. 

As indicated in the accompanying 
table, the outstanding members of 
the profession are predominantly 
middle-aged men. Of the 206 men, 
53 per cent are between 36 and 55, 
being fairly evenly divided  be- 
tween the age groups of 36 to 45 and 
46 to 55. No women superintendents 
are listed. One third of the men 
listed are located in California, IIli- 
nois, New York, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

With regard to selecting educators 
to be included in “Who’s Who in 
American Education,” the editor of 
the book explains: 

“Most of the people listed are se- 
lected upon the recommendation of 
other educators. In using recom- 
mendations we take into considera- 
tion (1) education and professional 
training, (2) experience and back- 
ground and (3) contribution to the 
educational field. 

“In general, we select men and 
women with Ph.D. degrees and with 
five or more years of successful edu- 
cational experience. We have only 
one arbitrary classification and that 
is the position of college president.” 
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ESPITE their own serious 
D manpower shortage in teach- 
ers, schools in many states are con- 
tributing substantially to easing the 
general manpower shortage. Many 
states, for example, have just passed 
laws permitting the closing of schools 
or excusing of pupils for assistance 
in the harvesting of crops.’ And at 
least 13 states during the 1943 legis- 
lative session made provision for the 
day care of children of working 
mothers so that this large additional 
reservoir of war workers could be 
made available to the nation.’ 

Federal Program. With increasing 
shortages of available workers, em- 
ployers have found it necessary to 
employ women, including married 
women with children. The English 
experience has shown that some 
measures must be taken for the 
proper care of the children of such 
women workers. Our own federal 
government has exhibited consider- 
able interest in the problem. 


Promoting Child Care 


By War Manpower Commission 
Directive No. IX, of Aug. 12, 1942, 
the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services, which has since 
become the Office of Community 
War Services of the Federal Security 
Agency, was authorized, among 
other things, “to promote and co- 
ordinate the development of neces- 
sary programs for the day care of 
children of mothers employed in 
essential activities.” 

To implement this directive, in 
August 1942, the President allocated 
from his Emergency Fund a sum of 
$400,000 “for the promotion and co- 
ordination of programs for the care 
of children of working mothers . . . 
[to be used for] grants to states and 
for state and local administrative 
services, but no part of the funds so 





*Such laws have been passed, for example, 
in California, Connecticut, Indiana, New Jer- 
sey, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Utah and West Virginia. 

*Calif., Ch. 16,923, Sen. Conc. Res. 24; IIL. 
S. B. 200; Ind., Ch. 256; Mass., Ch. 493; N. H., 
H. B. 56; N. J., Ch. 172; N. Y., Ch. 196; 
Okla., S. B. 70; Oreg., Ch. 77; S. C., Gov.’s 
Act 268; Vt., Act 53; Wash., Ch. 220; Wis., 
Ch. 138. (All laws and bills are from the 
1943 legislative sessions.) 
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Schools Come to the Rescue 






in the Manpower Shortage 


HARRY N. ROSENFIELD 


Principal Attorney 
Federal Security Agency 


granted shall be used for the actual 
operation of child care programs.” 

Thirty-eight states took advantage 
of this program up to June 30, 1943. 
In addition to these funds and pro- 
grams, the Federal Works Agency, 
with appropriations made possible 
under the Lanham Act, has also en- 
gaged in child care programs; its 
activities have been related princi- 
pally to supplementing defense hous- 
ing and defense works projects. 

There is now pending in Congress 
the Thomas Bill, Senate 1130, already 
passed by the Senate, which would 
provide $20,000,000 for child care 
programs to be operated by the states 
upon a grant-in-aid basis, whereby 
50 per cent of the cost would be met 
out of federal funds. The bill pro- 
vides for two types of programs, day 
care services operated by the state 
public welfare agencies, and extended 
school services operated by the state 
school authorities. 

Among its various provisions is the 
requirement for a schedule of fees 
to be paid by the parents. Plans sub- 
mitted by welfare agencies must re- 
ceive the approval of the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, while plans submitted 
by school authorities must be ap- 
proved by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of the United States. 

Such plans may be effectuated only 
in “war areas” which are defined to 
be local areas found by the Federal 
Security Administrator to be those 
in which substantially increased em- 
ployment of women remains or has 
become essential. 

State Programs. More than a quar- 
ter of the states passed legislation in 
1943 authorizing their schools to par- 
ticipate in day care activities. Many 
of these statutes are pitched to the 
level of a federally cooperative pro- 
gram. California’s act provides: 


“The legislature views the problem 
of caring for children whose parents 
are employed in essential war indus- 
tries as essentially a part of the na- 
tional defense effort, and that the 
obligation of supporting the child 
care centers is primarily a federal 
responsibility [in which the parents 
and industry should cooperate }.” 

In the language of the Massachu- 
setts statute, these laws are intended 
“to provide immediate care for chil- 
dren of mothers employed in activi- 
ties related to the prosecution of the 
war.” At least five states have speci- 
fied that the program shall not con- 
tinue beyond the present war plus 
six months.* California specifically 
provides that its child care centers 
“are intended as emergency institu- 
tions.” 


Eligibility Requirements Vary 


Eligibility for Admission.  A\l- 
though, by and large, these statutes 
were intended to encompass mothers 
employed in war-related industries, 
at least four states (New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Oregon and Vermont) 
make no restrictions upon the em- 
ployment status of the mothers 
whose children may be admitted to 
the day care centers. 

California’s statute, although in- 
stinct with language of war indus- 
tries, allows admission into such cen- 
ters only “when such care and super- 
vision cannot be provided by such 
persons because such persons are 
gainfully employed.” 

On the other hand, New York 
speaks of “war work,” Oklahoma, of 
“war-time employment,” Massachu- 
setts, of employment “in activities re- 
lated to the prosecution of the war” 
and Washington, of “mothers work- 
ing in war industries and other occu- 
pations.” 

Age Limitations. The statutes dis- 
close a great variety of age eligibility 

*California, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Washington. 
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provisions. Some, such as Vermont 
and Washington, place no age limi- 
tations upon the children admissible 
to the centers. California is most 
liberal of those with restrictions, set- 
ting its limits at between 2 and 16, 
although, elsewhere, the California 
legislature urged industrial employ- 
ers to refrain, wherever possible, 
from employing mothers of children 
under 7 years of age. 

The most common age limitation, 
between 2 and 6, appears in Illinois, 
Oregon and South Carolina, in the 
latter two of which are also included 
extended services for children of 
school age. Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire admit children of from 
3 to 14; Oklahoma requires them to 
be not less than 3 years, whereas 
Wisconsin limits them to under 4 
years and Indiana, to under 6 years. 
New Jersey admits all children under 
the age at which children are ad- 
mitted to regular schools. 


Service Hours Flexible 


Hours of Service. Since day care 
centers are intended to provide for 
the period of employment of work- 
ing mothers, it is natural that legis- 
latures made for flexibility in this 
matter of hours of service. Okla- 
homa authorizes the maintenance of 
such centers before, during and after 
school hours, during the regular 
school days, holidays and vacations, 
as need be. Washington’s scope is 
similar. 

In Oregon, the school board, and 
in California, the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, is given 
power to establish the hours of serv- 
ice, except that in California no chil- 
dren may be accommodated except 
“during the hours in which the per- 
son or persons having custody of 
such children are at work or unable 
to care for such children for any 
reason connected with such work.” 

South Carolina restricts the pro- 
gram to the daytime, and Massachu- 
setts refuses admission to any child 
under 8 years of age in the period 
before 6 a.m. or after 7 p.m. 

Financing. Throughout most of 
these statutes runs the expectation 
of at least partial federal financing. 
For example, at least seven states 
have explicitly authorized their agen- 
cies to receive and expend federal 
funds in this field.* Yet in only two 

‘California, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New York, Oklahoma, Vermont and Wash- 


ington. 
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instances is there an express provi- 
sion that may limit the entire pro- 
gram to federal funds. 

The statutes in South Carolina and 
Vermont merely empower the state 
department of education to cooperate 
with the federal government in the 
program. (On this score, it is to be 
noted, many states may have general 
or emergency powers in their laws 
that have been interpreted to be sufh- 
cient to authorize them to accept 
federal funds under the above-cited 
Presidential allocation of funds for 
promotional and planning purposes.) 

Three states specifically forbid the 
expenditure of regular school funds 
for day care programs. Oregon, for 
example, provides that “the full cost 
for nursery schools shall be borne 
by fees, grants-in-aid or gifts from 
sources other than regular district 
revenues,” while Illinois limits the 
program to “funds obtained from 
local and federal sources other than 
local district taxes.” California has 
a similar provision against the use 
of local school tax funds or state aid 
appropriations. 

On the other hand, at least four 
states make possible the utilization of 
regular school funds or facilities. 
Both Indiana and New Jersey specifi- 
cally authorize the utilization of reg- 
ular school revenues and Oklahoma 
authorizes the use of all local facili- 
ties. New York not only authorizes 
the use of regular school funds but 
specifically empowers school districts 
to finance the program by issuing 
special budget notes between budget 
approvals. 

Three states made specific appro- 
priations toward financing a day care 
program. Washington appropriated 
$500,000 and New York, $2,500,000 
(to be expended by the State War 
Council), both however to be held 
apparently until federal matching is 
available. California, on the other 
hand, made $500,000 available to the 
State War Council to supplement 
other resources. 

Fees represent another source of 
funds for the program, specifically 
adopted in four states; they are man- 
datory in three states. In Massachu- 
setts, the parent must contribute not 
more than $4 per week per child, as 
the school committee determines. 
Oregon, too, relies on fees for sup- 
port. California requires advance 
collection of fees, which need not be 
uniform, but the income of the 
mother may be considered in setting 








the amount of the fee. Wisconsin 
authorizes the establishment of a rea- 
sonable fee but permits its waiver 
upon inability to pay it. 

Supervision. Generally, the educa- 
tional authorities of the state, either 
state-wide or local, are entrusted with 
the supervision and management of 
the program. In Oregon, the pro- 
gram is under the state board, in 
Washington, under the state super- 
intendent and in Massachusetts, 
plans must be submitted by the local 
school authorities to the state board. 

In Illinois, on the other hand, com- 
plete control is in the local school 
boards. California’s program is sub- 
ject to standards set by the state 
superintendent, but these standards 
must first receive approval from the 
State War Council, which is author- 
ized to make determinations of the 
efficiency of operation of school dis- 
tricts before it allocates funds to 
them. New York’s program is under 
the aegis of the State War Council 
which makes the plans, rules and 
orders that guide the school district’s 
effectuation of the program. 

In New Hampshire, on the other 
hand, the legislature directed a co- 
operation of activities among various 
state departments and required the 
department of public welfare, the 
state board of health and the state 
board of education to cooperate in 
establishing standards and in devel- 
oping the program, which is to in- 
clude participation by other public 
and private agencies. 

The public welfare authorities are 
empowered to license institutions for 
the day care of three or more chil- 
dren under 14 years of age for peri- 
ods between four and twenty-four 
hours, whether with or without 
charge. Such licenses do not apply 
to programs operated by the state 
board of education. Indiana’s law 
alone provides that the school au- 
thorities may use their funds in aid 
of nursery schools conducted by ap- 
proved private associations incorpo- 
rated for that purpose. 


Program an Experiment 


The day care program represents 
an educational experiment on a co- 
operative federal-state basis, whereby 
a nation at war seeks to protect the 
physical, spiritual and intellectual de- 
velopment of its children while find- 
ing it necessary to take their mothers 
out of the homes because of labor 
shortages. 
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UR great metropolitan cities 

are facing a crisis after the war 
that will drastically affect the public 
schools. 

The migration of families from the 
central areas to the suburbs, which 
was in full swing before the war, 
may be resumed at an accelerated 
pace when new automobiles and 
more gasoline again become avail- 
able. 

In the decade from 1930 to 1940 the 
incorporated areas just outside 43 of 
the largest metropolitan districts in- 
creased 14.5 times more rapidly than 
did the central cities. The advantages 
of home areas in the suburbs with 
wide lots and streets less subject to 
trafhc hazards have proved an al- 
most irresistible attraction to families 
with small children. The automobile 
and the concrete highway have en- 
abled city workers to escape from the 
noises, congestion and smoke of the 
old residential sections. The power- 
driven pump, the septic tank, the 
telephone, radio and electric light 
wires have given to new communi- 
ties erected several miles beyond any 
city sewer or water mains the same 
utilities as those possessed by homes 
near the downtown areas. 


Tax Rates Go Up 


This process of decentralization, 
highly advantageous as it may be to 
the individual family, is causing our 
metropolitan areas to disintegrate. 
The cost of providing public services 
to the slums already far exceeds the 
public revenues obtained from them. 
As more and more property in the 
city is unable to pay taxes sufficient 
to meet the cost of the municipal 
services furnished, a greater tax bur- 
den is thrown upon the remaining 
solvent property. Consequently, home 
owners, even in the better sections of 
the city, find the lower tax rates of 
the suburbs an inducement to mi- 
grate, 

This exodus of population from the 
central areas of our cities, coupled 
with the declining birth rate, has 
emptied thousands of schoolrooms; 
at the same time a demand has been 
created for the construction of new 
school buildings in these suburban 
areas in which new homes are being 
erected. Thus, there is a duplication 
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Those Blighted Areas 









can become 


Model Communities 


after the war 


HOMER HOYT 


Director of Research, Chicago Planning Commission 


of school facilities, which results in 
a further unnecessary increase in the 
cost of public education. 

The financial plight of our central 
cities caused by the outflow of popu- 
lation to the suburbs will become 
more serious and it will be more dif- 
ficult for the city to pay its teachers 
unless some remedial measures are 
taken immediately. 

The possibility that some of our 
great cities may become insolvent is 
indeed alarming, but there is another 
problem brought about by the un- 
checked spread of the slum that is 
graver still. This is the disintegra- 
tion of the home environment. 


Delinquency Rate High in Slums 


Children growing up in a blighted 
area are brought into contact with 
adults who have high crime and dis- 
ease rates and in the vital preschool 
years they frequently do not have the 
benefits of adequate play space and 
of the uplifting influence and control 
of a well-integrated community. Con- 
sequently, juvenile crime and delin- 
quency rates are highest in the slums 
and the number of children affected 
by this adverse environment will con- 
stantly increase with the accelerated 
growth of these blighted areas. 

We thus face the prospect of our 
central cities becoming converted 
into jungles of crime and delin- 
quency if we allow the unplanned 
forces that were strongly in evidence 
before Pearl Harbor to go on their 
way unchecked after the war. This 


is not a pleasing vision for our vic- 
torious soldiers and sailors. Some- 
thing can and should be done to 
check the forces of urban deterio- 
ration. 

What is needed is a master plan 
for rebuilding the blighted areas of 
our great metropolitan cities. This 
will require, first, the wholesale re- 
moval of all existing structures by 
private or public corporations exer- 
cising the power of eminent domain. 
It may be necessary for the federal 
government to advance the cost of 
acquiring the land and to assume 
part of the expense of this national 
municipal house cleaning. 

When areas of at least one square 
mile in extent are thus consolidated 
into single ownership, the land not 
needed for parks, schools or for other 
public purposes should be sold or 
leased to private developers on con- 
dition that they build neighborhoods 
according to the master plan of the 
city. 

Whole Communities to Be Built 


The very essence of this rebuilding 
is that not merely individual houses 
but new model communities will be 
constructed. In the new neighbor- 
hood the elementary school will stand 
at the center and all heavy traffic will 
be routed around instead of through 
the area. Children will be able to 
come to school without crossing auto- 
mobile speedways. 

Instead of being constructed in 
monotonous rows on narrow lots in 
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rigid rectangular blocks, the homes 
will be built along winding streets 
with wide lots and abundant light 
and air. The elementary school with 
a small park for néighborhood recre- 
ation will be the center and the inte- 
grating force of the new neighbor- 
hood. 

If the blighted areas of our cities 
are rebuilt according to this pattern, 
the country will be brought back to 
the heart of the city. The city tax 
base will be strengthened and many 
who now live in the suburbs, because 
they cannot find a decent home en- 
vironment within the city, will come 
back to our central urban areas. The 
rebuilding of these old residential 
sections will halt the disintegrating, 
decentralizing trend and eradicate 
the cancer of the slums. 
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Of modern neighborhoods the high school and community recreation 
area are at the center. Note winding streets, cul-de-sacs and wide spac- 
ing of houses; also routing of traffic around, not through, neighborhood. 


This program of redeeming our 
central urban areas is of vital im- 
portance to the schools and to school 
children. The very ones who will 
benefit most by the carrying out of 
the master plan for new and better 
American cities can also play the 
greatest part in making it a reality. 

After Daniel Burnham formulated 
the first Chicago plan in 1909, he and 
Walter D. Moody enlisted the sup- 
port of the Chicago schools in carry- 
ing the message to the people by 
means of a textbook entitled “Wack- 
er’s Manual of the Plan of Chicago.” 
This book, honoring the late Charles 
H. Wacker, was taught as a part of 
the curriculum in the eighth grade 
and planted the seeds of planning in 
the minds of our future citizens. As 
a result, when these youngsters be- 


came of age, they voted for the great 
lake front improvement which gave 
Chicago the finest front yard of any 
city in the world and which provided 
a stretch of 16 miles of public 
beaches, parks and recreation areas 
along the shore of Lake Michigan. 
Under the broad vision of the origi- 
nal plan of Chicago, North Michigan 
Avenue was opened and great thor- 
oughfares were widened so that the 
circulatory system of the city was 
made more suitable for the needs of 
modern traffic. 

The chief task confronting Chi- 
cago today, and most other large 
American cities, is to rebuild the 
home areas of the city so that they 
will be healthful places in which to 
live and to raise children. The Chi- 
cago Teachers Union is lending its 
support to publicizing the work of 
the Chicago Plan Commission, which 
is drawing up a master plan provid- 
ing for the construction in the first 
tweny-five years after the war of 
500,000 dwelling units in the 23 miles 
of blighted and near-blighted areas 
and in the 18 square miles of vacant 
land suitable for residential use. 

Both the dwellings in the redevel- 
oped blighted areas in the center and 
those in the new communities on 
land now vacant near the city limits 
will be arranged in model neighbor- 
hoods that will offer all the attrac- 
tive site planning features of the best 
suburban residential sections. 

Now is the time during the pause 
in new building caused by the war 
for other great cities to follow the 
lead of Chicago and to make plans 
for rebuilding their blighted areas so 
that they will be prepared to swing 
into action as soon as the war ends 
and millions of war workers, soldiers 
and sailors must be restored to peace- 
time production. 

When these master plans are de- 
veloped by other cities, their main 
objectives and their programs for 
building new model neighborhoods 
should be made a part of the curricu- 
lum of the public schools. Sowing 
the seeds of city planning in the im- 
pressionable minds of our school chil- 
dren will bear fruit a generation 
hence in reconstructed urban neigh- 
borhoods that are fit places of abode 
for our victorious heroes. 
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HE gap between formal training 
and actual experience in per- 
forming the duties of the initial job 
has long been a problem both for be- 
ginning workers and for their em- 
ployers. 

Recognition of this problem by 
Dr. William H. Johnson, superin- 
tendent of the Chicago public schools, 
has resulted in the development of 
office practice rooms in the high 
schools. These special rooms provide 
senior commercial pupils with a real- 
istic office atmosphere in which it is 
possible to give training that closely 
approximates actual business experi- 
ence. 

Before the plans for these rooms 
were drawn, representatives of the 
Office Management Association of 
Chicago were consulted. They were 
keenly interested and gave unstint- 
ingly of their time. The offices of 
numerous firms were also visited and 
their executives gave valuable sug- 
gestions. 

The rooms are 24 feet wide and 60 
feet long. Rooms of this size provide 
space for the equipment necessary to 
carry on the functions commonly 
found in a business office, yet they 
are not too large to be supervised by 
one teacher. 

The ceilings are soundproofed and 
the floors are covered with linoleum. 
A private office gives the teacher an 
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PRACTICAL Rooms 


for Office Practice 


BERNARD F. BAKER and THOMAS J. HIGGINS 


DESK OR DESKS 


Order, Credit 


Stock Control Desk 


Calculating 
Billing 


Calculating 


Posting 


Board of Education, Chicago 


STUDENT ACTIVITY AT EACH 


Receives customer order; checks credit standing of 
alt aielil-aenacl hick Mela (lamicMR ticle Motel binel ike i171 @ 


Checks to see if each item on incoming order is in 
stock. If not in stock, makes proper notation. 
Checks price of each item on incoming order (if in 
stock) to see that it agrees with that on stock record. 
Deducts quantity of each item ordered, thus keep- 
ng stock records up to date. 


Checks extensions and totals on Takexolaallare| order. 
Bills customers. 


Checks extensions and totals on customer's invoice 


to see if they are correct and agree with figures on 


Taleolaallare| olge (ala 


Posts customer's ‘accounts receivable’ ledger. 
3 
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TENOGRAPHK AND MACHINE 


PRIMATE 


TRANSCRIBING SECTION ORDER - CRE DIT-BILLING - POSTING 








1—Executive's desk 6—Gelatin duplicating machine 
2—Secretarial desk 7—Shaver 

3—Flat top desk (single pedestal) 8—Stencil duplicating machine 
4—Typewriter desk 9—Collator 

5—Calculator desk (push key type) 10—Calculator desks (rotary type) 
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Commercial pupils learn to handle the tools of their future trades. 
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ROOM TELEPHONE 
SCHOOL PHONE 


11—Adding machine stands 

12—Tables 

13—File (4 drawer legal) 

14.—Files (five 3 drawer letter, one 3 drawer 
legal) 


opportunity to hold conferences with 
pupils. Both the sound reducing 
features and the private office are of 
much importance in an area in which 
sO Many activities are going on at any 
given time. 

The layout follows that found in a 
well-planned business office. Each 
section contains the desks necessary 
for doing the work planned for it. 
The instructional materials include 
integrated problems that are built 
around “orders” coming into the 
“office.” 

As an example of how the work 
is handled, the desks in one section 
(Order -Credit-Billing-Posting) and 
the activities that take place at each 
during the course of an integrated 
problem are listed in the accompany- 
ing table. 

Thus pupils in this section not only 
receive machine experience but see 
the application of it in an authentic 
situation. Also, they learn to work 
together in a businesslike environ- 
ment, which should make it much 
easier for them to adjust themselves 
to their initial positions. 

Business men look with favor upon 
the program. They have always 
stressed the need for realistic training 
for office work and, in view of the 
present labor situation, are emphati- 
cally declaring that it has become a 
vital necessity. 








HE senior high school building 

at Silverton, Ore., is the result 
of combined efforts of the city plan- 
ning commission, the city council 
and the school board. 

Two or three times bond elections 
had been called to vote bonds for a 
new school but each time the voters 
turned the proposition down. Four 
years ago, a city planning commis- 
sion was formed, composed of a 
member chosen from each of the 
civic organizations in the city. Its 
first project was the building of a 
new high school and it offered its 
cooperation to the school board. 

The matter of site was settled by 
the action of the city council trans- 
ferring title to 12 acres of land ad- 
joining the city ball park to the 
school district. 

Designed for a senior high school 
composed of grades nine to 12, the 
building contains 14 classrooms, a 
small auditorium, a library capable of 
seating 125 pupils, a cafeteria and a 
large combination auditorium-gym- 
nasium. The building has a capacity 
of 500 pupils and is so designed that 
additional classrooms can be added 
with slight expense. 

The architecture is of a restrained 
modernistic style with vertical col- 
umns or pilasters to give the effect 
of height. Utility, space conservation 
and beauty are combined in the 
structure. The interior has been 
adapted to certain educational re- 
quirements and the school is an 
inspiring place in which to work. 
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BAND-ORCHESTRA ROOM 


Located on the main floor at the 
west end of the building is the band 
room. The walls are hung with rock 
lath; partitions are double and have 
a soundproof fill. The ceiling is of 
acoustical plaster; the floor is double 
and is also insulated. The corridor 
door is soundproofed. Special lockers 
and cabinets have been installed to 
house the instruments. 


SCIENCE ROOMS 

Two laboratories and science class- 
rooms have been provided: one for 
physics and chemistry combined and 
the other for biology. In the physics 
and chemistry room are six standard 
science tables and an_instructor’s 
demonstration desk, each with acid- 
proof sinks and with outlets for A.C. 
and D.C. current, water and gas. 
Along the west wall is a window 
table with sinks and two large fume- 
hoods. Two storerooms are built in, 
one for each class. 

The biology room has eight science 
tables, an instructor’s demonstration 
desk, an aquarium and a germinat- 
ing table. As in the chemistry room, 
this room has a wall table next to the 
south windows to give good light for 
microscope work. 

Both science rooms are equipped 
with slide-up blackboards and a 
screen for showing slides or films. 
Reversible chairs are attached to the 
science tables so that the pupils can 
work at the table or face the front of 
the room. 








SILVERTON SENIOR HIGH 


Combining 


SMALL AUDITORIUM 

The most pleasing room in the 
building is the small auditorium. De- 
signed to take care of the speech and 
dramatic work of the school and to 
accommodate small outside groups, 
it has a seating capacity of 250 and 
a stage adequate for plays with small 
casts. The room is also large enough 
to be used for some school parties. 


GYMNASIUM-AUDITORIUM 

The gymnasium-auditorium is im- 
pressive. Smooth faced brick lines 
the interior walls, a dark shade of 
red being used for the wainscoting 
and a lighter tone for the upper por- 
tion. The wainscot is capped by an 
8 inch apparatus strip. 

Separate entrances to the boys’ and 
girls’ locker and shower rooms and 
to the stage are provided. Lighting 
is of the direct reflection type ar- 
ranged in five banks of six lights 
each. The windows are of the awn- 
ing type with remote control. The 
floor is hard maple. 

Portable bleachers have been pro- 
vided and the room seats 800 at 
games; with folding chairs, 1500 
persons can be accommodated at 
entertainments. 

Basketball back stops with raising 
hoists have been installed at each end 
of the playing floor. Back of the rear 
wall is a motion picture booth ac- 
commodating two projectors, a spot 
machine and a slide projector. 

The full width of the proscenium 
is covered by a rust velours drapery 
and the stage is enclosed by a second- 
ary drapery, or cyclorama. The stage 
lighting consists of two border strips 


Above: Exterior of the senior 
high school at Silverton, Ore. 
Opposite page, left: Pupils find 
the library a pleasant place in 
which to work. Right: Biology 
room, showing movie screen, the 
aquarium and germinating table. 
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equipped to carry spots and floods, 
two large lights from the beams in 
the main room and eight stage pock- 
ets for special effects from any direc- 
tion. 


HOMEMAKING ROOMS 


Two rooms comprise the home- 
making department: one for classes 
in foods, the other for sewing. 

In the foods room are six unit 
kitchens, each accommodating four; 
they have sinks, drainboards, special 
built-in cupboards and a table and 
four chairs for practice in serving. 

The clothing room has six large 
tables with drop leaves for cutting. 
The tables have individual drawers 
to take care of the projects for each 
girl. Six electric and one pedal sew- 
ing machine stand along the win- 
dows at the north side of the room. 
A three-way mirror and a dressing 
stand, two built-in ironing boards, a 
built-in space for roll paper, a medi- 
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cine cabinet and four large storage 
spaces are additional facilities. 

Three glass enclosed spaces with 
pull-out display racks provide for 
display of dresses. 






LIBRARY 


The library was designed to be the 
school center for study as no study 
halls were provided. From this room, 
books are checked out to various 
classrooms for particular units of 
work, as each classroom has its own 
library. There are adjustable shelves, 
magazine and newspaper racks, ref- 
erence book stands, a charging desk 
and a librarian’s workroom. Seating 
capacity of the room is 125. 





OUTLINE OF CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls, rough faced 
solid brick. Corridors, concrete. Classrooms, 
wood floors, wood joists, stud partitions, 
plaster walls. Ceilings throughout, acoustical 
plaster. Classroom and corridor finish, fir 
stained. Some rooms soundproofed. Com- 
position flat roof. 


INTERIOR ARRANGEMENT: Corridors 
full length of building on both floors. En- 
trances on east and west. Secondary cor- 
ridor on ground floor to industrial arts 
room and locker rooms. Lockers, flush with 
wall. Corridors, acoustically treated. Wide 
stairs from vestibule to lobby. Auditorium 
and gymnasium off lobby. 


HEATING AND LIGHTING: 


sure steam heat, wood fuel, 


Low pres- 
on vacuum 


return system. Classrooms, unit heaters con- 
trolled by teacher. Auditorium-gymnasium, 
independent ventilating and heating system, 
thermostatically controlled. Overhead power 
and light supply. Main light and power 
panels, switches and cut-outs in boiler room. 
Subfeeders to other light and power panels. 
Three wire lighting system, 220 volts be- 
tween outside wires. Power wiring, three 
wires at 220 volts, three-phase. Light fix- 
tures, indirect, bronze. Conduit for public 


address between principal's office, class- 
rooms and gymnasium. 
COSTS: Federal grant, $71,760.52, dis- 


trict bond issue $87,821.31. Total cost, 
$159,581.83, including construction, equip- 
ment and fees; 18 cents per cubic foot, 
exclusive of fees. 

















FOODS ROOM 








LITTLE AUDITORIUM 
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OFFICES 


A large general office and work- 
room, a principal’s office, offices for 
the dean of girls and a student body 
office have been provided. The vari- 
ous departments of the school also 
have minor offices. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS ROOMS 


The department of industrial arts 
consists of a large general shop with 
provision for woodworking and 
metal work, a tool room, a finishing 
room, a lumber storage space, a small 
room for mechanical drawing and 
an office. 

The room has 10 large double 
wood working benches, 30 storage 
lockers, four lathes, a band saw, a 
universal saw, a drill press and a glue 
table. Large double doors are pro- 
vided for facility in loading lumber 
and large projects. As safety meas- 
ures, special precautions were taken 
to separate wood working benches 
from the spaces used for machinery 
and to arrange lanes of traffic so that 
they do not go by the machines. 


AGRICULTURE 


Smith-Hughes agriculture courses 
are given in a special classroom and 
also in a shop outside the building. 
The classroom tables are arranged in 
conference fashion, making the room 
adaptable for evening classes for 
farmers. Built-in racks accommodate 
agricultural bulletins, magazines and 
books. An acidproof sink was in- 
stalled for milk testing. 


ART ROOM 

In the art room are bulletin 
boards; tables and stools for pupils; 
built-in cupboards for drawing 
boards, art supplies and posters, and 
special equipment for washing 
brushes. 


TYPING ROOM 

The typing room is large, with 30 
typing desks, each equipped with an 
individual drawer for each pupil. 
Separate built-in filing cabinets and 
adjustable shelves have been provided 
for each of six classes. Display bulle- 
tin boards have also been placed in 
this room. 


CLASSROOMS 

Each classroom has been equipped 
for the type of work scheduled in the 
room. Some features, however, are 
general. Each has a teacher’s closet, 
library, blackboard space, a large 
amount of display board space and a 
dictionary holder. 
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May answer 


SWING SHIFT 


the problem 


of the Married Teacher 


at cy May Take War 
Jobs,” “Local Schools Open 
Partly Staffed,” “School Closed for 
Lack of Teachers.” Papers all over 
the country are giving space to such 
news that is no longer news to any- 
one. There just aren’t enough teach- 
ers to go around. 

At the same time there are other 
“Draft of Fathers De- 
layed” and “Draft of Fathers by 
Those headlines indicate 
there will be many young women, 
formerly teachers, who will be eager 
to work to help support their chil- 
dren—a women able 
and willing to make the nation’s 
teaching problem less acute if only 


headlines: 


reservoir of 


adequate provision can be made for 
the care of their children. 

That “if” looms large for anyone 
who has tried to provide proper su- 
pervision for a child. Persons who 
are capable of assuming this re- 
sponsibility are also capable of ob- 
taining better paid war jobs and, 
naturally, take the latter. Nor are 
nursery schools an answer to more 
than part of the problem. Few cities 
boast of having a sufficient number 
of good nursery schools and the 
smaller places rarely have any at all. 


How Defense Workers Do It 


Recently, an article appeared in a 
popular magazine describing a sys- 
tem used by young mothers 
working in a defense industry. 
Working on different shifts they 
managed to divide the care of the 
children so that one or the other 
could be with them most of the 
time. This allowed the women both 
to help in the war effort and to aug- 
ment their slender incomes without 
endangering the well-being of the 
children. 

What application could this have 
to school work? The schools are 
not run on shifts but could not two 


two 
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teachers get together on the same 
job, one working in the morning and 
one in the afternoon, thus alternat- 
ing care of the children at home? 

These younger mothers have been 
away from their profession only a 
few years, not long enough to make 
them dated in their approach to 
their work. All have been trained 
in the full-time teachers’ course, not 
the accelerated one frequently given 
now, which is admittedly not per- 
fect. 

By reason of their intimate asso- 
ciation with children these women 
are likely to have a rich understand- 
ing and a realistic approach to the 
problems at hand. Furthermore, it 
is not uncommon to have former 
teachers admit that school work kept 
them so busy that it was only after 
their retirement from it that they 
had time for broader reading. and 


cultural enrichment on the scale 
desired. 
From the school administrator’s 


point of view there are several prob- 
lems to be considered. These are 
more noticeable in the grades than 
in high school. 

1. What assurance has an admin- 
istrator that two teachers will be 
equally good, since they will be of- 
fering themselves as a unit? Frank- 
ly, he will have none but would have 
to have the privilege of discharging 
both women since they could be re- 
placed by one. If the inequity was 
discovered before the teachers were 
hired, a new arrangement might be 
made by the parties involved. How- 
ever, it is most probable that a capa- 
ble teacher would choose one of 
equal ability with whom to form a 
unit. Teachers are likely to be fair 
judges of the work of their col- 





leagues and it would be to the indi- 
vidual’s advantage to see that her 
associate is a good one. 

2. What will be the parents’ re- 
action to such a program? This will 
be governed by both first impres- 


sions and final results. The old 
objection to the married teacher with 
children was often that the teacher 
would be more interested in her own 
children than in anything else. That 
is certainly true—interested enough 
in them to want to do a good job 
so that she can give them more than 
they could otherwise have. The un- 
married teacher’s romantic interests 
can be fully as distracting as a 
mother’s regard for her child. 

More important are the objections 
as to the manner in which the class 
will be handled. This is especially 
true in the grades where the group 
must be handled smoothly to avoid 
abrupt transitions and even contra- 
dictions from one teacher to another. 
The teachers must get together un- 
der the guidance of the administra- 
tor to assure uniformity in the fol- 
lowing aspects of the work: 

Teaching Methods.—The technics 
used by both teachers must be sim- 
ilar or a feeling of confusion and in- 
security will result in the minds of 
the children. Standards for tests, 
promotions and failures must be de- 
cided upon in advance so that pupils 
and their parents feel that the 
method of handling is the same and 
is a just and sensible one. Some 
schools are now using different 
teachers for different subjects in the 
grades, as is done in the high schools. 

Discipline.—If Mrs. A. ignores an 
act which Mrs. B. cannot condone, 
then trouble will result in no time. 
To avoid this a clear-cut policy must 
be decided upon in advance and 
strictly adhered to by both parties. 

If the teachers and superintendent 
cooperate on these points results 
will, without doubt, be satisfactory 
and parents will have little on which 
to base objections. 

3. What about faculty meetings 
and extracurricular activities that 
might require the presence of both 
teachers at once? At such times 
help could be obtained to care for 
the teachers’ children at home. It is 
usually possible to get part-time as- 
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sistance even though full-time help 
could not be found to assume entire 
responsibility throughout the day. 
Some adjustments would have to be 
made but everyday war-time life is 
a series of adjustments on all prob- 
lems, with merely the best and not 
the ideal solution being accepted. 
4. Finally, would mothers who 
were formerly teachers be interested ? 














Queries to several women who will 
be in this position brought forth in- 
terested replies. From school con- 
tacts they eagerly suggested other 
teachers with whom they would like 
to team. The idea appeals to them 
because it more nearly approximates 
predraft life, allowing time to care 
for and enjoy the children plus a 
stimulating employment. It natu- 


rally sounds a great deal better than 
“going home for the duration” or 
leaving children in doubtful care 
while working full time. 

If such a plan can be worked out 
by women building airplanes, why 
can’t it be done by women working 
in the greatest defense industry—the 
building of the American citizens of 
tomorrow? 








RESEARCH on the Rise 


N 1933, I analyzed the annual re- 

ports of 36 state education de- 
partments to discover the extent to 
which the state departments recog- 
nized the need for research.’ 

More recently, I repeated the study 
for those states whose annual reports 
were available in the New York State 
Library as of December 1941. Of the 
48 state reports, the available copies 
of seven were purely statistical and 
three were published prior to 1936, 
leaving 38 reports? comparable to the 
36 included in the previous study. 

To discover possible trends the 
technic of analysis and scheme of 
classification used in the earlier study 
were employed. A problem was re- 
corded if it “was clearly defined in 
the report as in need of investigation 
for a specified purpose or was re- 
ported as having been investigated.” 
Research studies reported as com- 
pleted or in process were listed sepa- 
rately from those problems men- 
tioned as in need of study. 

Since my concern was with the 
variety and spread of research in state 
education departments rather than 
with the intensity of the specific re- 
search interests of a particular state 
department, certain types of studies 
were listed only once for a state even 
though the particular type of study 
had been repeated in several different 
communities; for instance, school 
building surveys would be listed as 





*Morrison, J. Cayce: Problems for Investiga- 
tion in State School Systems, The Nation’s 
ScHoo.s 13:37 (April) 1934. 

"Of the 38 reports used in the later study, 
two were for the year ending June 30, 1926; 
seven were for the year or biennium ending 
in 1938 or 1939, and 29 for the period ending 
in 1940. 
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one item only in the work of a de- 
partment, even though such surveys 
had been made in two or more dif- 
ferent local school systems. 

Of the 38 reports included, six 
made no reference to research or to 
problems needing investigation; this 
left 32 that recognized the need for 
research as compared with 30 in 1932. 

On the next page is a list of the 
research problems reported by three 
or more states in the later study. 

Research problems reported by two 
different states included studies of 
age-grade progress, distributive edu- 
cation, school libraries, guidance, 
safety, adult education, child devel- 
opment and higher education. Of 
these guidance was the only one re- 
ported by three or more states in the 
earlier study. 

Research problems reported by one 
state only included studies of: teach- 
ing combinations of subjects in sec- 
ondary schools, a state geological 
survey, subsequent school careers of 
eighth grade graduates, summary of 
research findings contributing to sci- 
ence teaching, the social and eco- 
nomic status of the elementary 
teacher, bilingual children, migrating 
children, extension of secondary edu- 
cation above the twelfth grade, pu- 
pils’ attitudes toward objective tests, 
national defense training program, 
state-wide youth study, administra- 
tive services of state education de- 
partment, education of atypical chil- 
dren, survey of community resources 
as basis for conservation program, 
state-wide survey of conditions in 









first grade classes, community recrea. 
tion, financing public education, pu- 
pils of high intelligence, art instruc- 
tion and equipment in state schools, 
employment experiences of C.C.C. 
enrollees, school nurse-teacher study, 
employment of 1939 graduates of 
teacher education institutions, survey 
of licensing examinations, accelerated 
and retarded pupils in rural schools, 
phonograph records as an aid to 
learning in rural elementary schools, 
an inventory for use in reexamining 
the theory and practice of elementary 
schools, a survey of Indian schools, 
reading interests of adolescents and 
the work of the school psychologist. 

During the eight year period the 
research interests of state education 
departments broadened to include a 
greater variety of problems. In 1932, 
three or more states reported research 
studies of 15 types of problems. In 
1940, three or more states reported on 
23 types of problems. 

Eight types or groups of problems 
were reported by three or more states 
in both 1932 and in 1940. These in- 
cluded: personnel, testing programs, 
transportation, local school surveys, 
teacher supply and demand, handi- 
capped children, local school building 
needs and studies directed to obtain- 
ing-a more equitable basis of educa- 
tional support. 

Groups of research problems which 
were reported by three or more states 
in 1932 but which did not appear in 
the comparable list of 1940 included: 
more uniform accounting, local ad- 
ministrative organization, junior high 
and small high school organization, 
state textbook administration, guid- 
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GROUPS OF RESEARCH STUDIES REPORTED BY THREE OR MORE 
STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS 











NUMBER OF 
SUBJECT OR AREA OF RESEARCH STATES REPORTING 
TB 2 ee ee oe a ee 14 
2. Curriculum building (state wide) 2... -..-.2.---.--c--0-00000--- SEPA S 12 
3. Occupational trends, opportunities and apt Te Se 10 
ee ge IES A SRE ER Se SA ae Sree a ateorae 9 
5. Personnel: salaries, certification, tenure, etc.......................----- te 8* 
ee Re CEO SR ARC SOT Re: SNE TE 8 
GE ee erases i scan tomes 8* 
Se” ER a eae 2 Bee PR See no ae 8* 
9. Evaluation of schools. piileaes: Study of Secondary School 
NE OCCA OS FAA LE Oak BRE DN Ne eT 7 
10. Surveys of local schools or school ee EN TORTS ee 6* 
ES Se ee 6* 
12. Educational needs of handicapped children... 2.2 6* 
13. Studies of school costs, income and expenditures... 6 
14. School population: enrollment, pupil-teacher ratios........................ 6 
15. Local school building needs as a guide to responsible local school 
eh Me RII edt # NATE De eT 5* 
16. Investigations to show the inequalities in educational opportunity 
or to discover a more equitable basis of educational support.... 5* 
Fe ET NOTE MOLINA TE OEE 5 
a I ps ria neens as 5 
ern Ce Tats Bm nr MOEN NEN 2 
OS ae ate SE TT tehienaatd 3 
21. Direction of local self-surveys and curriculum studies ................... 3 
en Cae eee ae ac Dr nee Stare. ee WN Sen wes 3 
23. Health and physical ‘education............. ccc peal lavepleeoetcas 3 





*Included in a similar list reported by three or more states in the 1932 study. 





ance and surveys of state educational 
or quasi-educational institutions. 

Problems not included in the 
earlier study but which received wide 
attention during 1938-42, as judged 
by state reports, included: out-of- 
youth, curriculum building, 
occupational trends and placement, 
vocational education, teacher educa- 
tion, state-wide evaluation of schools, 
school costs, enrollment and_ pupil- 
teacher ratios, vocational agriculture, 
Negro education, rehabilitation, home 
economics, state-wide surveys, health 
and physical education. 

In 1932, the four groups of prob- 
lems most frequently mentioned 
were: financial studies looking to a 
more adequate equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity; problems of pu- 
pils or cost accounting; local school 
problems needing the influence of the 
state education department for solu- 
tion, and problems concerning the 
education of handicapped children 

In 1940, the four groups of prob- 
lems most frequently mentioned 
were: studies of out-of-school youth; 
problems in curriculum building; 
studies of occupational trends and 
placement, and studies of vocational 
education. 

Of the first four groups of prob- 
lems reported in 1932, only one ap- 
peared in the 10 most frequently 
reported in 1940; this was the study 
of local schools by the state education 
department. The most significant 
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trend is the increasing emphasis on 
the study of youths who have left 
school and the research related to 
education for work. 

During the eight year period, the 
number of states employing research 
personnel increased from 17 to 22.° 
This corresponds roughly to the data 
found in the annual reports. 

In many of the states the titles 
given to research workers indicate 
that the position combines with re- 
search some other function. The titles 
reported in 1941 combined research 
with other functions as follows: 


Research (no other function indi- 
cated) 7 
Research and statistics... 4 
Finance and research 2 
Research, statistics and information 1 
Research, statistics and interpretation 
of school law 1 
Administration, finance and research 1 
Information and research 1 
Research and surveys = 
Research and service ] 
Child accounting and research | 
Research and guidance ] 
Research specialist in a specified field 1 


From the foregoing it will be noted 
that research and statistics is the most 
frequently reported combination of 


"Educational Directory of U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. All titles of 
state educational officials were counted whose 
titles contained the word “research.” (Through 
a typographical error the report of the earlier 
study gave 27 instead of 17 states as having 
one or more research officials.) 





functions. Several reports referred 
to statistical data as the raw material 
of research. 

The Pennsylvania report empha- 
sized statistical research, and New 
York includes a bureau of statistical 
services as an integral part of its 
research service. The combination of 
research and informational service 
appears twice in the main research 
title and appears more frequently in 
the reports of the work of the re- 
search staffs. Finance was combined 
with research in three main titles. 

In only seven states did the title 
of the chief research official suggest 
that he was free to give his time fully 
to research. Fourteen of the 32 state 
reports contained a section prepared 
by the research staff. In the others, 
the report of research was included 
in the report of a division concerned 
with functions other than research. 

Of the 17 states that reported a re- 
search official in 1932, four did not 
report such a title in 1941. In the 
latter year, Texas reported a director 
of information and statistics and 
Wisconsin, a chief statistician. Ken- 
tucky and South Carolina had each 
dropped all reference to research or 
related function in the titles of state 
educational officials. 

The states reporting research ofh- 
cials in 1941 which did not so report 
in 1932 included: Arizona, Illinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, Utah and Ver- 
mont. 

Since our first analysis was based 
on annual or biennial reports issued 
from 1928 to 1932, respectively, and 
the second on reports issued from 
1936 to 1940, this study of trends 
covers roughly the period of the de- 
pression. During this period, the re- 
search function of state educational 
leadership made progress. This is 
shown by the increase in the number 
of states reporting research completed 
or in process, in the larger number 
employing research personnel but 
more particularly in the greater vari- 
ety of problems being studied by re- 
search technics. 

The most significant trend is the 
shifting emphasis of research interest. 
Whether this changing emphasis is 
due to the foresight of those engaged 
in research or to the necessity of 
working on these problems confront- 
ing administration is not clear. But 
at least research is finding increased 
expression in the work of state edu- 
cation departments. 











Meet the Chief Coordinator 


Part III 


HE practices of those superin- 

tendents who ranked superior 
as compared with practices of those 
rated below average in a recent study 
of administrative procedure in 26 
school systems in the Great Lakes 
region indicate that certain qualifi- 
cations are essential to successful 
school administration by a chief co- 
ordinator.* 

Age, personality, experience, 
health, scholarship and academic de- 
grees compared favorably in both 
groups. However, the comparison of 
the superior with the below-average 
group revealed certain marked dif- 


ferences. 
Cooperation Is Keynote 


The first of the special qualifica- 
tions is the ability to organize and 
coordinate the executive activity on a 
cooperative basis. All 26 superintend- 
ents had had the opportunity to or- 
ganize and administer at least part 
of the executive activity. Differences 
in ability to coordinate did not de- 
pend upon the amount of authority 
delegated by the boards. Some su- 
perintendents did so much with so 
little and others, so little with so 
much. 

Some members of the superior 
group developed their cooperative 
and coordinated administrative plans 
under the dual type of executive con- 
trol. The interviews revealed that 
the transition from the dual to the 
unit system was the result of their 
with the partial authority 
initially invested in them. 

An analysis of the, individual’s 
ability to organize the executive ac- 
tivity on a coordinated plan revealed 
that it coincided with his social and 
educational philosophy and his com- 
petence in democratic personnel 
management. 

The study of the educational and 
social philosophy of 


success 


the superior 
group disclosed strong acceptance of 
the idea of the importance and value 
of all agents and agencies in the ad- 
ministration of a school system. The 


*For preceding articles in this series see The 
Nation’s ScHoors, June and July 1943. 
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LAWRENCE E. VREDEVOE 


Principal, Lakewood High School 
Lakewood, Ohio 


below-average group stressed the im- 
portance of the superintendent and 
his immediate assistants. Some went 
so far as to include supervisors and 
principals but little importance was 
given to the group as a whole. 

As insignificant as this attitude 
concerning the importance of the in- 
dividual agent in administration 
might appear, it was invariably re- 
flected in the individual superintend- 
ent’s practices. Those in the superior 
group provided not only for group 
participation but also for the en- 
couragement of it. 

The second outstanding difference 
in personal qualifications was the 
ability to delegate authority. This 
ability is of vital importance in de- 
veloping a coordinated system of 
administration. The chief character- 
istics of the delegation of authority 
by those in the superior group were: 
(1) clearness with respect to au- 
thority and specific responsibility; 
(2) the individual 
differences in training, experience or 
specialization; (3) emphasis on the 
relationship of each delegated duty 
to the entire problem of administra- 
tion, and (4) the responsibility on 
each staff member for utilizing the 
and talents of those of his 


recognition of 


ideas 
group. 
In contrast, the delegation of ad- 
ministrative duties by those superin- 
tendents in the below-average group 
was characterized by ambiguity in 
both authority and responsibility. 
It was amusing to study the cases 
in which the superintendents were 
attempting to adopt the form of co- 
ordinated administration but feared 
to relinquish any power. In some 
cases the superintendent would par- 
tially delegate authority but make 
certain that the controls were actually 
retained. The agents were confused 
concerning their authority and re- 


sponsibility and naturally followed 
the dictates of those above them. 

In one city the supervisors called 
their system “Damocracy” because 
they spent a lot of time trying to 
find out what the superintendent 
wanted them to do so they wouldn’t 
be “damned” for doing the wrong 
thing. In another city, the teachers 
and principals claimed that they had 
the form of democracy but were de- 
nied its exercise. 

In those cities in which the delega- 
tion of authority and responsibility 
was clear cut, the individuals con- 
cerned indicated an appreciation of 
their part in the administration of 
the school system. The personal pro- 
nouns “our” and “we” were used in 
the place of “his” or “they” as they 
discussed the administrative practices 
in their system. 

A custodian in one of the cities 
represented by the superior group 
said, “Before Mr. ————— came, I 
was only a janitor. Now I have been 
given some responsibility for helping 
to make plans and I feel that | am 
a part of the group.... Mr. ———— 
wants us to help him run these 
schools for the good of all.” 


Differences Easy to Recognize 


In the delegation of the executive 
duties individual differences in train- 
ing and ability were easily recog- 
nized, 

The superior superintendents dele- 
gated to specialists those activities 
that required specialized training 
and ability. However, in this delega- 
tion the specialists were made con- 
scious of their responsibility to other 
specialists and to the group as a 
whole. Each department head was 
the coordinator of his departmental 
activities within the group so that all 
the available talents and_ training 
were used. 

Closely allied to the ability to dele- 
gate authority and responsibility was 
that which enabled the superintend- 
ent to provide opportunity for the 
individual growth of all agents. This 
required a thorough understanding 
of the problems and interests of both 
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the professional and nonprofessional 
staff members. 

The superior superintendents stim- 
ulated interest in growth and achieve- 
ment by group enterprise through 
professional leadership. In the role 
of chief coordinator the superintend- 
ent personally worked with a larger 
number of individuals in planning, 
executing and appraising administra- 
tive practices. 

The superior superintendents not 
only were qualified to administer the 
instructional program on the bases 
of their own scholarship, experience 
and leadership but were capable of 
so organizing it that the participation 
of all agents was encouraged and 
utilized. The instructional activity 
was so coordinated through the par- 
ticipation of all agents that both ex- 
perimentation and appraisal were 
continuous. 

The superintendents in the below- 
average group attempted to direct 


personally or through supervisors 
the entire instructional program. 


Certain agents participated but, un- 
like those in the superior systems, 
there was no provision in either 
organization or administrative policy 
that encouraged such activity. 

This difference in practice appeared 
in such activities as finance, public 
relations, personnel, the selection and 
purchase of textbooks and supplies, 
research and appraisal. On the basis 
of knowledge concerning these as- 
pects of public school administration, 
both groups compared favorably. 
However, those in the below-average 
group lacked the ability to coordi- 
nate and capitalized upon the ideas, 
abilities, creativeness and experience 
of the group. 

As a result, the attitude on the 
part of teachers, principals, clerks, 
custodians and other employes was 
one of waiting for orders and direc- 
tions. It was easy to detect the lack 
of interest in growth and achieve- 
ment in these cities, whereas in the 
superior system the different agents 
realized their responsibility for the 
success or failure in the planning and 
the execution of certain administra- 
tive procedures. 

In all the problems involved in 
coordinating the executive activity, 
the necessity for keeping all agents 


conscious of the difference between 
planning and executing procedures 
required superior leadership. The 
importance of the ability to sense 
when planning should give way to 
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decisions cannot be overemphasized. 

The one criticism that was pre- 
dominant in the cities where there 
was confusion in the practice of co- 
ordinating the executive activity was 
that concerned with too much plan- 
ning and too little acting. Then, too, 
teachers, principals, custodians and 
others did not realize that when a 
decision had been reached, planning 
should have given way to the execu- 
tion of the adopted policy or pro- 
cedure. 

It required considerable tact, pa- 
tience and competence in personnel 
management to keep those agents of 
the minority group conscious of their 
responsibility to the decisions of the 
majority. 

Two trends in public school ad- 
ministration are clearly indicated in 
this study. The first of these is the 
change in the rdle of the superin- 
tendent of schools from the auto- 
cratic type of administrator to that 
of chief coordinator. The older pat- 
tern which stressed the importance of 
administering the executive activity 
directly or with the assistance of a 
few supervisors is being supplanted 
by the emphasis upon the delegation 
of responsibilities and the coordina- 
tion of all phases of the executive 





activity into one effective and effi- 
cient program. 

The second trend is the growing 
need for additional qualifications on 
the part of school administrators to 
succeed as chief coordinators. Those 
who desire to succeed in public school 
administration in the future will 
need to match such qualifications as 
scholarship, health, personality, ex- 
perience and educational leadership, 
used in the past as the criteria in 
selection and appointment. 

In addition, school executives will 
need an educational and social phil- 
osophy that recognizes the impor. 
tance of the individual within the 
group and they must have the abili- 
ties necessary to organize and coordi- 
nate the executive activity on a 
cooperative basis. 

The ability to organize and co- 
ordinate without the other qualifica- 
tions of scholarship, experience, 
educational leadership and personal- 
ity, however, is not to be relied upon 
in predicting the success of the indi- 
vidual. The new trends in school 
administration demand even deeper 
and broader scholarship, superior 
leadership, broader experience and a 
sounder educational and social ‘phi- 
losophy with the ability to apply them. 





Make Them “People’s Colleges” 


IF'TY educators, gathered in con- 
ference at the University of 
Texas recently, evolved five ways in 


which the junior college can be made 
a real “people’s college.” The steps 
they advocate are as follows: 


|. Development of a service to the community that is broader than 
merely giving academic training to the students in the college. 


2. Aid for young people of post-high-school age in cultivating a 
more active philosophy of living—in personal conduct, thinking proc- 
esses, participation in the life of the community. 


3. Development of a plan of physical education that trains physically, 
mentally and socially for life in a democratic society. 


4. Cooperative study by the high school and the college on prob- 


lems of postwar education. 


5. Development of a well-rounded educational plan to stimulate liv- 
ing in the home to develop not only a well-balanced character among 
the children but also a broader life for all members of the family. 








Preparing 
the BUDGET 


VAUGHAN R. DeLONG 
Superintendent of Schools, Oil City School District, Pa. 


N PREPARING its annual 
budget, the board of education 
of Oil City, Pa., follows the general 
form prescribed by the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Public Instruc- 


tion. This consists of eight large 


Comparison of Estimate 


Divisions 


. General Control 
B. Instruction 
>. Auxiliary Agencies 
D. Operation of School Plant 
). Maintenance 
Fixed Charges 


Total Current Expense 
+. Debt Service 
. Capital Outlay 


Total Amount of Budget 
Working Margin of the Budget 


divisions which are further subdi- 
vided into as many as 14 parts. The 
only exceptions are a few minor sub- 
divisions that do not apply to the 
local situation. 

The Oil City budget actually in- 
cludes estimates of 54 subheadings. 
This form includes sufficient detail 
to make comparisons of various items 
of school cost but is not so detailed 
as to involve useless and unnecessary 
exactness in small items. 

The accuracy with which a budget 
has been prepared may be deter- 
mined by comparing actual expendi- 
tures at the close of the year with 
those estimated at its beginning. A 
comparison of these figures for each 
of the main divisions of the Oil City 
1942-43 budget is shown in the ac- 
companying table. 

In only two divisions did expendi- 
tures exceed the estimates: Fixed 
charges were exceeded by $291.05 
and debt service was $60 in excess. 
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d and Actual 


An examination of the subdivi- 
sions shows that 14 items exceeded 
the estimates set up for them. But 
in only two cases, fuel $731.44 and 
repair of heating $631.41, were the 
amounts more than a few dollars. 


Expenses 


Budget Actual 


$ 17,021.07 
240,286.35 
5,435.38 
44,337.76 
5,497.00 
9,373.05 


$ 17,710.00 
251,790.00 
5,680.00 
44,850.00 
8,125.00 
9,082.00 

$ 321,950.61 
57,429.00 
617.43 


$ 337,237.00 
57,369.00 
1,700.00 


$ 396,306.00 $ 379,997.04 
$ 16,308.96 


It will be noticed that each of these 
items was in a division which had 
sufficient excess in other items so 
that the total estimate for the divi- 
sion was not exceeded. 

The law does not permit the ex- 
penditure of any money that is not 
provided in the total appropriated in 
the budget, but it does permit trans- 
fer of funds from one budget item 
to another after October 1. It can 
readily be seen that operation is not 
difficult when the budget is as accu- 
rate as the figures indicate. 

The following steps are used in 
preparing the budget: 

1. Comparison of budget estimate 
for current year with actual expendi- 
tures for each item. 

2. Elimination of amounts necessi- 
tated by a one year condition only, 
such as a large heating repair item. 

3. Addition of amounts for items 
that had not been necessary in the 
previous budget, such as a particular 


repair or a large purchase of addi- 
tional equipment. 

4. Raising or lowering of items 
that current expenditures show to 
have been estimated too low or too 
high. This applies to such things as 
light and fuel. 

5. Schedules of definite commit- 
ments are made up to obtain the fig- 
ure for certain items. The teachers’ 
salary item is a total of the contracts 
of all teachers plus an allowance for 
substitute service and a reasonable 
working margin. The same is true 
of the item for wages of janitors. 
The item for supplies used in in- 
struction is the total of the estimates 
for the various departments. 

Experience shows that the form 
provided works well for a school 
district the size of Oil City. No 
need has been found to make it 
more detailed and yet it is not so 
detailed that its preparation is diffi- 
cult. As a matter of fact, when the 
procedure outlined is used, a budget 
can be prepared easily, quickly and 
accurately. 


ANNUAL SCHOOL BUDGET 
Oil City, Pa. 


(School Year Ending July 1944) 


Summary of Proposed Expenditures 





A. General control 

B. Instructional service 
C. Auxiliary agencies 
D. Operation of plant 

E. Maintenance of plant 
F. Fixed charges 


268,427.00 
6,170.00 
47,940.00 
7,550.00 
8,855.00 
ToraL CurRRENT Expense $ 357,242.00 
G. Debt service $ 56,191.25 
H. Capital outlay 1,700.00 


Torat Proposep Expense §$ 415,133.25 


Estimated Receipts 


Balance on hand July 5, 
1943, general fund $ 
Property tax 1943 (94% of 
face) 

Per capita tax 1943 
Delinquent tax (previous 
to 1943) 

State appropriation 

$ 54,827 plus $8,000 
Tuition nonresident pupils 
All other sources 


39,000.00 


271,800.00 
9,000.00 


11,500.00 


62,827.00 
18,500.00 
2,506.25 


Tora REcEIPTS $ 415,133.25 
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U. 8. BULLETIN « SEPTEMBER 


ORDER ESSENTIAL HEATING 


EQUIPMENT NOW ! 


Boilers, Radiators, Conversion and Repair 
Parts available to qualified users 








U.S. RADIATOR manufacturing 
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PACIFIC STEEL BOILERS should likewise be ordered 
right away. For information concerning priorities 
under which they are available, and can be de- 
livered, get in touch with the Pacific Steel Boiler 


Division of U. S. Radiator right away. 





NITED STATES RADIATOR (ORPORATION 


AND 


PACIFIC STEEL BOILER DIVISION 


Detroit, Michigan: Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


- Manufacturing Plants At 


Edwardsville, | * Geneva * * Waukegan, Ill * W. Newton, Pa 





ANNUAL BUDGET, OIL CITY, PA., CONTINUED 











D—OPERATION OF SCHOOL PLANT 


1. Wages of janitorsandotheremployes $28,420.00 

2. Fuel 8,000.00 

ESTIMATES OF EXPENDITURES 3 Water 1'200.00 

A—GENERAL CONTROL 4. Light and power 7,650.00 

: ; ; - “a 5. Janitors’ supplies 1,850.00 

1. Secretary's office, salaries $ 4,220.00 6. Care of grounds 50.00 

2. Secretary’s office, supplies 225.00 7. Services other than personal 240.00 

3. Secretary’s office, other expense 275.00 8. Telephone rental 530.00 
4. Treasurer (commission or salary) 250.00 ee 
5. Tax collector 4,475.00 Torat EXPENSE OF OPERATION $ 47,940.00 

6. Auditors 175.00 
7. Legal service 300.00 E—MAINTENANCE 
8. Census enumeration 660.00 , , 
9.-10. Other expense bus. admin. 40.00 1. ae oo $ 3 pope 
ll. (a). Salary of supt. of schools 5,500.00 3 eS oe 7 ti —e i ait 
(b). Salary of supt. of schools’ clerks 1,680.00 , i oes as 1,900.00 
12. Supt. of schools’ office, supplies 225.00 =o ft ing t dini aia 

13. Supt. of schools’ office, other exp. 125.00 - Repairs sadjel apparstususedinin- = 

14. Other expenses of general control 150.00 5 i tates ell 600.00 
Torat Expense oF GENERAL CONTROL $ 18,300.00 6. \of other equipment 500.00 A Sa iatil le 
Torat EXPENSE OF MAINTENANCE $ 7,550.00 


B—INSTRUCTION 


1. Salaries of supervisors $ 
2. Other expense of supervisors 
Salaries of principals 
Salaries of principals’ clerks and 
assistants 
5. Supplies of principals’ office 
Other expense of supervision 
8. Salaries of teachers 
9. (a) Textbooks 
(b) Books for school libraries 
10. Supplies used in instruction 
11. Attending teachers institute 
12. Tuition 


~~ CO 


6.-7. 


14,564.00 


232 315.00 
5,000.00 


9,500.00 


2,350.00 


1,588.00 


150.00 1. 


840.00 
4100.00 
100.00 


700.00 


general fund 


State Retirement Board 
3. Insurance—Fire 
—Compensation 


Tota. EXPENSE OF FIxeEpD CHARGES $ 


F—FIXED CHARGES 


$ 6,500.00 
1,725.00 
630.00 


8,855.00 











ToTraL CurRENT Expense (Items A, B, C, D, E, F) $ 357,242.00 


G—DEBT SERVICE 


1. Redemption of bonds direct from 


$30,000.00 


$. Payment of interest and state tax on 


13. Commencement exercises and ex- . - 
hibits 890.00 bonds from general fund 26,191.25 
14. Other expenses of instruction 100.00 Torat, Dave Sanvics @ 6 191.25 
= ITAL y SE ‘E > dJ0,1LIL.2oO 
ToraL EXPEeNseE OF INSTRUCTION $ 268,427.00 H—CAPITAL OUTLAY 
C—AUXILIARY AGENCIES 9. Heating, lighting, plumbing, elec- ? 
pm ; , ; trical equipment $ 200.00 
4. Transportation of pupils $ 800.00 10. Furniture 200.00 
0. Community lectures 350.00 11. Instructional apparatus 800.00 
10. Enforcement of compulsory attend- 12. Other equipment 500.00 
ance 1,420.00 a 
1. Medical inspection 1,900.00 Tora. CaprraL OUTLAY $ 1.700.000 


2. Nurse service 


—_— 


Torta EXpeNsE OF AUXILIARY AGENCIES 


1,700.00 
Tora Amount oF BuDGET 


$ 6,170.00 





BETTER PLANT PRACTICES 





Janitors and Unions 


A business manager in the Middle 
West states that his janitors are members 
of the C.1.O. and wonders how general 
it is for such custodial help to be union 
members and what the attitude of school 
officials is toward them. 

Here is the answer in brief. In indus- 
trial communities that are generally 
unionized the school custodian is likely 
to belong to some labor group, otherwise 
not. School officials must pattern their 
policies to conform with the local situa- 
tion. 

The labor situation as affecting custo- 
dial help continues spotty, according to 
recent reports. It is frankly serious in 
certain sections and offers no immediate 
problem in others. Negro labor is being 
used where it is available. Some school 
however, still confine it to 


systems, 
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schools that cater particularly to the 
Negro population. 

Pupil labor shows an upturn, particu- 
larly where upper classmen are available. 


Considering Coal 


“Give your coal dealer the greatest 
latitude possible as to kinds, sizes and 
quality of coal you can use,” advises the 
Office of War Information. Also elimi- 
nate all possible sources of heat leakage 
through insulation, weather stripping 
and storm windows. It looks like a 
tough winter ahead. 

Here are the sad facts. The Solid 
Fuels Administration estimates that in 
1943 the demands will be approximately 
600,000,000 tons of bituminous coal, an 
increase of 20,000,000 tons above the all- 
time high reached by the estimated pro- 
duction in 1942, and approximately 65,- 





$ 415,133.25 


000,000 tons of anthracite coal, an 
increase of about 5,000,000 tons over the 
1942 estimated production. 

The Bituminous Coal Consumers 
Counsel estimates that approximately 
130,000,000 tons of bituminous coal will 
be needed this fuel year for all space- 
heating purposes. 

Balanced against the necessity of in- 
creased coal production are several fac- 
tors which place a top limit to possible 
production. Of primary importance are 
shortages of manpower, equipment and 
supplies. Another factor affecting the 
adequacy of the coal supply is difficulty 
in transportation. 

To meet this serious situation indus- 
trial coal users are advised to (1) con- 
tract for or order coal as soon as possible; 
(2) allow the dealer as much latitude as 
possible as to size and kind of coal, 
shipping or delivery schedules and type 
of transportation equipment used; (3) 
build stock piles of from 60 to 90 days’ 
supply, and (4) keep the stock piles at 
their desired maximum as long as pos- 
sible. 
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E THAT’S BEEN FRESHLY SUN RAY-ED 
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The regular use of Sun Ray Steel Wool on any polished surface-wood, metal, 
pottery or other materials, insures a lasting finish that’s “Mighty Smooth.” 
Whether you work with Sun Ray Layer Built pads, Floor Machine Woolers, 
or any other of the Sun Ray Products, you'll get excellent results, 






In any job where a polished surface is im- 
portant, Sun Ray Steel Wool Products can be 
relied upon to give better results. Because of 
the orderly placement of the precision-cut steel 
wool strands, much better control of the work 
is insured. Thus, with Sun Ray Products, you 
get greater safety as well as greater speed 
of operation. 














Greater safety, greater beauty and more efficient operation. These are the 
benefits the Sun Ray Floor Machine Woolers have contributed to the 
maintenance job. Easy to apply, Sun Ray Woolers may be used effectively 
with any disc type floor machine to clean, dry scrub and polish in a single 
Operation, any waxed floor surface, 











Craftsmen prefer Sun Ray Layer Built pads because they are 
economical, handy to work with and give perfect results on 
curves and “hard to get at” surfaces. 






Help Speed Victory——Buy War Bonds! 






For the duration, Jex pads for kitchen and general home use 
can no longer be furnished. Look for these handy and eco- 
nomical pads after the war. 







THE WILLIAMS COMPANY @ LONDON, OHIO 
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Federal Aid to School Lunches 


ROWENA SCHMIDT CARPENTER 


Senior Nutritionist, Nutrition and Food Conservation Branch 
Food Distribution Administration, Washington, D. C. 


HE nation has mobilized on 
many fronts to win the war—on 
the military, the industrial and the 
home front. Nutrition, too, has been 
mobilized on many fronts—food for 
our fighters, food for future offen- 
sives, food as a weapon of invasion, 
food to keep our allies fighting, food 
for U. S. war workers and a fair 
share for all civilians. 
Nutrition has been. mobilized on 
the school front, too: better school 
lunches at less cost for more chil- 
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dren; a nourishing breakfast for 
children who come to school hun- 
gry; even supper at school in areas 
where this service has proved to be 
necessary, and, in case of disaster due 
to war or to emergencies caused by 
flood or tornado, communal feeding 
in the school lunchroom. 

With the country at war, many 
children cannot depend upon the 
home to supply a nourishing noon 
meal. In some homes the provision 
for breakfast and the evening meal 





is also uncertain. This is not sur- 
prising in view of the number of 
mothers now working in war indus- 
tries and the number who have vol- 
unteered for vital war work as 
nurses’ aides in hospitals, as helpers 
in child day-care centers, in commu- 
nity food preservation centers, in Red 
Cross canteens. Remember, too, the 
number of homes that now have no 
paid service because housekeepers 
and cooks are in war jobs. 

Aside from the children who can- 
not go home for lunch because no 
one is there to prepare it, many chil- 
dren need a good noon meal at 
school because of difficulties in trans- 
portation or because a change in the 
school schedule has shortened the 
lunch period or shifted it so it no 
longer coincides with the meal hour 
at home. 

A school feeding program affords 
a systematic setup for making sure 
that a large part of the child popula- 
tion receives a suitable share of foods 
high in nutritive value in at least 21 
good meals a month. 

School feeding not only is a means 
of contributing to the good nutrition 
of children but also is an important 
food distribution device in war time. 
In recognition of this fact, Congress 
has made a maximum of $50,000,000 
available to the Food Distribution 
Administration to use in providing 
food to community school lunch pro- 
grams that need a supplement to 
locally available funds in serving a 
well-rounded noon meal. 


Type A lunch: Cottage cheese 
salad, carrot sticks, bread and 
butter, milk, plums. (Photo- 
graphs, courtesy of the Food 
Distribution Administration.) 
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Seiling NATURE’S SECRETS 


@ Nature’s magic in bringing to ambro- 


sial maturity such delicacies as grapes, 
raspberries and peaches, is sealed in their 


transition into preserves, jellies and mar- 








malades in Sexton Sunshine Kitchens. 
Meticulous care and skill . . proved 


recipes . . slow cooking in small batches 











.. retain all the exquisite flavor and color. 
Your choice of Edelweiss assures unfail- 
ing guest satisfaction and the complete 


variety meets every taste. 











JOHN SEXTON & CO. 1943 





To the silent throng at Gettys- 
burg it seemed that he had just 
begun to speak when the tall, 
careworn figure turned back to 
his seat among the nation’s no- 
tables. And his voice—it hadn’t 
carried to the fringes of the 
crowd, What was it that he said? 
What was that closing sentence? 

“This nation shall not perish 
from the earth." 

That was what he said. That 
was Lincoln’s promise to the fu- 
ture. That was the sacred prom- 








* ..shall not perish from the earth.” 


ise that today is in our hands— 
yours and ours. 

Americans meet this respon- 
sibility in strangely different 
ways. In a fox hole, In a gunner’s 
turret. At a lathe. In a food store. 
In a kitchen. In a hospital ward. 
With a bond. With harder, 
longer work. With sacrifice and 
saving. With tears on a pillow 
at night. 

But we meet it! That is the 
important thing. We meet the 
responsibility and make good the 
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promise that Lincoln made at 
Gettysburg: 

America and freedom... 
“shall not perish from the earth.” 


As for Hobart, everything we make 
and own is in the fight. The food ma- 
chines with which you are familiar 
are now in training camps, with the 
fleet, and at the front. In addition, 
precision-made munitions produced by 
Hobart are making themselves felt in 
the growing tide of America’s offen- 
sives. Naturally, you wouldn’t want it 
any other way. We can, however, make 
this promise for the future—the Ho- 
bart products of the coming peace will 
be well worth waiting for. 
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Factories in Troy and Dayton, U.S.A. 
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nation-wide food 
program, the F.D.A. is now ready 
to formulate program plans with 
state education agencies and to enter 
into agreements with the sponsors of 


As part of its 


school lunch programs whose appli- 
cations it approves, reimbursing the 
sponsors up to a designated amount 
for a wide variety of specified foods. 

Any public and nonprofit private 
school or child care center will be 
considered eligible to participate in 
the program, provided federal assist- 
ance is necessary in order to operate 
an adequate program serving nutri- 
tious lunches to all children. Al- 
though the program is not limited 
by law to children from low income 
families or to low income schools, it 
is obviously desirable to provide as- 
the greatest need 
exists. Funds available for the pro- 
gram are probably not adequate to 
grant aid to all schools that are in 


sistance where 


need of a lunch program or that may 
request federal assistance. 

The greatest nutritional deficiency 
exists among low income groups. In 
spite of the fact that our national in- 
come is at an all-time high level, 
many families still lack sufficient in- 


come to provide their children with 
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adequate diets. Their difficulties are 
increased by higher food prices, ra- 
tioning and the relative scarcity of 
certain important foods. 

With the aid of education officials, 
nutrition committees and other 
groups, a determined effort will be 
made within each state, county or 
community to inaugurate the pro- 
gram first of all in those schools that 
are in greatest need of its benefits. 

The primary aim of this federal 
assistance is to ensure that children 
receive one nutritious meal each day. 
In accomplishing this aim under the 
terms of the new local-purchase com- 
munity school lunch program, aid is 
given to American farmers in the 
long-term development of better do- 
mestic markets for agricultural com- 
modities. 

In the interest of good nutrition, 
the F.D.A. reimbursement or rate of 
indemnity is in proportion to the 
nutritive value of the lunch served, 
as well as to the number of children 
who benefit by the lunch. The maxi- 
mum rate of payment, 9 cents for 
each child served, is for a Type A or 
complete lunch which provides from 
one third to one half of the day’s 
nutritive requirements for the child. 





Type B lunch: Cottage cheese 
salad (half as much as in A), 
carrot sticks, bread and butter. 


No meal for children can be consid- 
ered complete without milk but, if 
milk is not available and the other 
requirements for Type A are met, 
the maximum payment for this par- 
ticular type of luncheon is 7 cents 
per child served. 

To assist schools and child care 
centers that are not able to serve a 
complete lunch but are interested in 
taking advantage of F.D.A. assist- 
ance, the plan outlines a Type B 
lunch, less adequate nutritionally, for 
which the maximum rate of in- 
demnity is 6 cents. If the Type B 
lunch is served without milk, the 
maximum reimbursement is 4 cents 
per lunch. 

Sponsors who are unable to meet 
the requirements of the Type A or 
the Type B lunch but are able to 
serve Y, pint of fluid milk per child 
per meal may enter into an agree- 
ment with F.D.A. for the Type C 
lunch and be reimbursed 2 cents per 
child for milk. The school milk pro- 
gram, popularly known as “penny 
milk,” no longer exists as a separate 
program because fluid milk is now 
made available in the Types A, B 
and C lunches. 

Foods are purchased by the spon- 
sor locally, from farmers or from 
food merchants. Records to be kept 
by sponsoring agencies cover (a) 
purchases of food, (b) number of 
meals served, by type, (c) number of 
children served without charge and 
at less than cost and such other facts 
as the administration may deem nec- 
essary. 

The foods for which the F.D.A. 
will reimburse the sponsor, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the agree- 
ment, are: milk and cheese; fresh 
and dried fruit; fresh and processed 
vegetables; fresh meat and poultry; 
eggs; dry beans and peas; soybeans 
and products thereof; peanuts and 
peanut butter; oleomargarine with 
added vitamin A; butter, lard and 
other cooking fats and oils; cereals 
and such other foods as may be 
specifically designated by the admin- 
istration as being eligible for re- 
imbursement under this special pro- 
gram. 

In general terms the plan is as fol- 


lows: The F.D.A. pays the sponsor 
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tor tood purchased, provided that the 
monthly payment to any school or 
child care center does not exceed the 
cost figure obtained by multiplying 
the number of meals served by the 
maximum payment for the 
type of meal served. 

As child feeding projects are, and 
should be, community programs, this 
federal-plan is intended only to assist 
the communities that need help by 
providing approximately 60 per cent 


rate of 


of the cost of the food required to 
serve a nutritionally adequate lunch, 
or about 35 to 40 per cent of the total 


COLLECTOR'S 


‘Till Victory comes, the drop, 
forged Von Duprin exit devic¢ 
you installed before the : 
have acquired value fg¢ 
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cost of operating a lunch project. 

The terms of the agreement are 
simple and the forms to be filled and 
records to be kept by the sponsor are 
few. The sponsoring agency agrees 
to offer lunches to all children at- 
tending the school or child care cen- 
ter and to serve lunches without 
charge to all children unable to pay. 
No distinction or segregation of any 
sort is permitted between paying and 
nonpaying children. 

All funds accruing from the opera- 
tion of the programs are to be used 
only for maintaining them, in serving 
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more lunches without charge, in re- 
ducing their price to paying children 
and in improving their quality. All 
projects covered by the agreement are 
to maintain proper sanitation and 
health standards in conformance 
with all applicable laws and regula- 
tions. 

Child feeding specialists agree that 
the main meal of the day should 
provide the child with from one 
third to one half of his food require- 
ments. They agree, further, that for 
many children the best meal of the 
day is the one received at school and 
that, for some children, this may be 
the only meal. In line with this 
thinking and with the goal of the 
national nutrition program — better 
nutrition for all—the F.D.A. offers 
maximum reimbursement to spon- 
sors who agree to serve a complete 
noon meal to children. 

Type A (Complete). The F.D.A. 
specifies that the Type A lunch, max- 
imum payment 9 cents, shall consist 
of at least: (1) Y pint of milk as a 
beverage; (2) 2 ounces of meat or 
fish or 1 egg or 2 ounces of cheese or 
Y, cupful (cooked measure) of dry 
peas, beans or soybeans or 4 cupful 
of peanut butter; (3) 1 cupful of 
vegetables or fruit or 1, cupful of 
each; (4) 2 slices of bread or 2 muf- 
fins or other hot bread, made with 
whole grain or enriched flour or 
cereal; (5) 2 teaspoonfuls of butter 
or oleomargarine with added _vita- 
min A. 

Suggested Patterns. 
standpoint of nutritive value, the 
quantity of the different kinds of 
food is more important than the 
manner of preparing and serving the 
lunch. Many patterns of Type A 
lunches can be developed. 

Three suggestions for covering the 
content of the complete lunch follow: 

1. It may be built around a main 
dish (stew, me or salad), in- 
cluding item 2, the protein food, plus 
one half of item 3, supplemented by 
a raw vegetable or fruit and served 
with milk, bread and butter or oleo- 
margarine. 

2. It may be built around a sand- 
wich, using the content of items 2, 
4 and 5 and served with milk and 
two vegetables or a vegetable and a 
fruit. 

3. It may be served as a plate or 
tray meal, consisting of individual 
portions of the different types of food 
in the amounts outlined. 
Not all schools or child 
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Three companion soup items wide- 
ly endorsed for outstanding flavor, 
time and money-saving advantages. 
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Chicken Son for instance... 


quickly and easily prepared from SUNFILLED concentrated Chicken Soup 
Base, brings to your patients or patrons the savory, full-flavored qualities 
of a real old fashioned soup. Richness, enhanced by golden globules of 
chicken fat... parsley and other taste-stimulating ingredients essential to 
the well balanced recipe. 

Expressly packed for hospital and institutional use, Sunfilled concen- 
trated and dehydrated Soup Bases can play an important role in your 
wartime economy. The time required to prepare any desired quantity is 
cut from hours to minutes. Demands on labor are reduced to a minimum. 
Fuel consumption is negligible. Aside from their practical value in conserv- 
ing rationed meats, expensive fowl and vegetables, they serve as a wel- 
come vehicle for left-over foods such as rice, noodles, etc., which might 
otherwise be wasted. Excellent to enrich gravies, dressings, mashed po- 
tatoes, etc. 

Keeping qualities permit us to guarantee the freshness of these superior 
products for a full year. No refrigeration is required. Cost per 6 oz. serv- 
ing? .. . only 1%-2%¢ depending upon the size commercial containers 
ordered. 


ORDER TODAY or request our representative 


to call for demonstration. 


CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. 


Dunedin, Florida 
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ters have the facilities for preparing 
and serving the Type A lunch. In 
communities where 
feeding programs are a new venture, 


some school 
the sponsor may be able to obtain 
local support for a noon meal that 
does not come up to the Type A 
standard but, nevertheless, makes a 
real contribution to good nutrition. 

As sponsors working under these 
circumstances may be in need of 
assistance, the F.D.A. has described 
the content of a less adequate lunch 


for which it also offers reimburse- 


ment. 





Type B. The F.D.A. specifies that 
a Type B lunch, maximum payment 
6 cents, shall consist of at least: (1) 
Y, pint of milk as a beverage; (2) 
1 ounce of meat or fish or Yy of an 
egg or 1 ounce of cheese or 4% cupful 
(cooked measure) of dry peas, beans 
or soybeans or 2 tablespoontuls of 
peanut butter; (3) 4 cupful of vege- 
tables or fruit; (4) 2 slices of bread 
or 2 muffins or other hot bread, made 
of whole grain or enriched flour or 
cereal; (5) 1 teaspoonful of butter 
or oleomargarine with added _vita- 
min A. 





Let Us Help You Provide More 
Washing Facilities—in Less Space 


Bradleys serve more students in less space—eight to 10 simultaneously 
at each group fixture. . . They save 80 per cent of the piping connections 
(critical metal) because one Washfountain serves as many as eight to 10 
"single-person"’ wash basins—only 3 connections as against 24 to 30. 


They save time and maintenance work. Contaminations and skin 
affections are reduced since each student washes in clean RUNNING 


water like a shower bath. 


Washroom Layout Assistance 


To help you extend or add washroom facilities—or to work with your 
architects on new school, college, or institution buildings, our Washroom 





Engineers are ready to make floor 
plan suggestions and forward you 
a copy of our new catalog 4308. 
... BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN 
CO., 2207 W. Michigan Street, 
Milwaukee |, Wisconsin. 


BRADIEY) 
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Suggested Patterns. There are 
various patterns around which menus 
that include the content of the Type 
B lunch may be planned. For ex- 
ample: 

1. This type of lunch may be built 
around a 1 cup serving of thick soup, 
chowder, stew or a casserole dish, in- 
cluding the content of items 2 and 3 
and served with milk, bread and but- 
ter or oleomargarine. 

2. It may be built around a % cup 
serving of a salad, using the content 
of items 2 and 3 and served with 
milk, bread and butter or oleomar- 
garine. 

3. It may be built around a sand- 
wich, using the content of items 2, 
4 and 5 and served with milk and 
a fruit or a vegetable. 

Innumerable menus to introduce 
variety into the noon meal can be 
developed around Type A and Type 
B lunch patterns—menus that _re- 
quire a minimum of cooking equip- 
ment and labor, and menus that 
make use of extensive equipment 
and an adequate amount of help. 

Simplification of menus to reduce 
the labor of preparation, service and 
dishwashing to a minimum, impor- 
tant at all times, is essential in the 
present shortage of help. Work plans 
for the school lunchroom manager 
and much other information of value 
to her and 
tained in a government publication, 
“Handbook for Workers in School 
Lunch Programs, With Special Ref- 
erence to Volunteer Service,” NFC-3, 
August 1943. Copies can be had upon 
application to the Food Distribution 
Administration, U. $. D. A., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

School officials and other persons 
interested in additional information 
about F.D.A.’s_ local-purchase _ pro- 
gram for school lunches should get 
in touch with their state F.D.A. of- 
fice or with one of the regional 
offices (located in New York City, 
Atlanta, Ga., Dallas, Tex., Denver, 
San Francisco, Des Moines, lowa, 
and Chicago) or should write to the 
Food Distribution Administration in 
Washington, D. C. 

F.D.A. officials are anxious to ad- 
minister their assistance to commu- 
nity school lunch programs in a way 
that will make the maximum contri- 
bution to the better nutrition of chil- 
dren and are, therefore, interested in 
enlisting the full cooperation of state 
departments of public instruction and 
of local school administrators. 
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Ware new students as well as teachers 
operate your fluid process duplicator, the 
machine obviously must be ruggedly built 
—easy to run. 

Your Standard Duplicator used with Stand- 
ard Duplicator Supplies will deliver consist- 
ently satisfactory copies for years to come. 
It works so easily,— even youngsters can pro- 
duce adult results. 

While new Standards are serving the needs 





of war, present school machines must meet 


the ever-increasing school demands. 

But your Standard is dependable... re- 
quires only a periodic oiling and check-up 
which operators can readily do themselves. 
Given proper care, it will go through the 
war term with honors. After that... look for 
new and even better Standards. Standard 
Duplicating Machines Corp., School Dept. 2, 
Everett 49, Mass. 


YOUR LOCAL STANDARD REPRESENTATIVE CARRIES A COMPLETE LINE OF STANDARD DUPLICATOR SUPPLIES 











Supplement with 
PUPIL-MADE Aids 


ELEANOR D. CHILD 


Audio-Visual Supervisor 


Greenwich, Conn. 


1 OUR zeal for using commer- 
cially made audio-visual aids, we 
sometimes lose sight of some of the 
possibilities of aids made by pupils 
themselves. 

Pupil-made material is effective for 
a particular community situation or 
school problem. The cost is some- 
times less than that of the commer- 
cial product. But, most important, 
the producing of visual aids involves 
educational proce- 
dures—learning by doing. 


one of the best 


Using Bulletin Displays 


One of the pupil-made visual aids 
that can be produced easily is the 
bulletin board display. It is economi- 
cal. It costs no more than the time 
spent by the pupils in arranging it. 
A bulletin board is found in almost 
every classroom or it may be made 
available with a few dollars and a 
pupil’s time. 

Materials for the 
are always obtainable. 


bulletin board 
: School and 
town libraries have collections of pic- 
tures that are cataloged according to 
topic. If collection is not 
available, the school librarian may 
find pupils who would be willing to 
obtain pictures for such a collection. 
Teachers who have their own picture 
material are good sources for pupil 
workers. The local theater owner 
may be canvassed for furnishing stills 
of scenes from motion pictures, espe- 


such a 


cially those based on historical or 
literary characters. Too, pictures and 
maps of every corner of the earth 
can be found in magazines and 
newspapers. 

Suppose, the curious might ask, 
that the particular fnaterial needed is 
not available for clipping? A teach- 
ing unit on Ancient Greece needs a 
large map showing the location of 
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TOP: From his reading, a pupil 


models a Greek warrior of clay. 


CENTER: Two pupils make a 


record for their class work. 


BOTTOM: An art pupil letters a 
poster to be used for work in 
the home economics classes. 


some of the important cities in exist- 
ence at that time. Or, an economics 
class, arranging a display on infla- 
tion, needs a graph. Given the cor- 
rect data, pupil artists can make 


HARDY W. FINCH 
Head, English Department 


Greenwich, Conn. 


effective maps and graphs to fit the 
demand. Naturally, such material 
must be checked carefully by the sub- 
ject teacher before being placed in 
final form. 

The English used on these pictorial 
devices is frequently overlooked. 
Spelling, wording, punctuation and 
other points of expression should be 
approved by the teacher, for the 
graph or map will teach many other 
pupils besides its maker. 

After the bulletin board display 
has been arranged, it should not be 
used solely as a device for attracting 
the principal’s attention. Definite 
time should be set aside for discus- 
sing the material exhibited and every 
pupil should have sufficient time to 
examine the exhibit carefully. 


Make Blackboards Count 


Exhibits can be shared easily with 
other teachers. This can be done 
either by permitting other teachers 
to borrow the material or by allowing 
pupils from other classrooms to visit 
the exhibit in the room of its origin. 

The blackboard is another visual 
education device. A pupil cartoonist 
may be persuaded to present histori- 
cal events in chalk sketches in the 
social studies class. A chart of the 
literary events of the Elizabethan pe- 
riod may be made for an English 
class that is discussing Elizabethan 
writing. Blackboard drawings and 
diagrams must be large enough to 
be visible from every seat in the 
room. 

Pupil-made lantern slides, 3 by 4 
inches, are being used in many ele- 
mentary and secondary schools to 
supplement the slides made com- 
mercially. Diagrams, line drawings 
and graphs can be traced or drawn 
directly upon the finely etched glass 
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FILMOSOUND V... 


being used here, is made with limited use of 
critical materials ... yet B&H engineering has 


given it high performance standards. It is avail 


able only to our armed forces until Victory 








These Will Again Help 
Teach Americans ...When Victory Comes : 





FILMOARC 16MM. SOUND FILMO MASTER 16MM. = 


PROJECTOR SILENT PROJECTOR 
for large auditoriums. for the classroom. 


p> gh 


SLIDEMASTER PROJECTOR FILMO 7OE CAMERA 
for sharp, brilliant projec- for making 16mm. school 
tion of 2” x 2” slides. films. 


* Opti-onics is OPTIcs... elec- 
trONics ... mechanICs, It is 
research and engineering by 
Bell & Howell in these three 
related sciences to accomplish = 
many things never before ob- = 
tainable. Today Opti-onics is a 

BELL eC HOWELL WEAPON. Tomorrow, it will be 

a SERVANT .. . to work, pro- 

tect, educate, and entertain. 

#Trade-mark registered = 


OR Lea 





Products combining the sciences of OPTics « 
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PRECISION-MADE BY 


COLA 






The House of Seven Gables, a Universal Feature, faith- 
fully interprets Hawthorne’s classic of New England life, 


The Classics Come to im" 


HIS class in English will never forget ‘““The House of Seven 
Gables.” They’ve read Hawthorne’s measured prose . . . and 
now his characters come to life on the classroom screen! 


This full-length Universal film is only one of thousands in the 
Filmosound Library ... only one example of how this great collection 
of film material can supplement, expand, and strengthen the impact 
of regular classroom work. 


Student clubs, parent-teacher groups, special vocational classes, 
assembly meetings . . . all are fertile fields for Filmosound Library 
movies. Many teachers, now busy selecting film material to be used 
all during the coming year, find the “Utilization Digest” a welcome 
guide in making selections. The coupon below will bring your copy 
promptly. Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


IS YOUR MOVIE EQUIPMENT READY FOR THE NEW TERM? 


Get your Filmosound Projector “freshened up” for its big job. Here at 
B&H, factory-trained technicians inspect, clean, lubricate, repair, and 
replace parts until your Filmosound is every bit as efficient and smooth in 
operation as the day it was made. Your B&H dealer can quote you standard 
charges on the work your projector needs . . . and he’ll help you pack it 
for safe shipment to the factory. 


OLD PROJECTOR LAMPS must accompany your order for new ones. 
Only on this basis can lamp orders be filled. 





* eeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
. e + . 
Support the Third War Loan « BELL & HOWELL CO. Ms 
B M w Bond ® 1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago pe 
— =, ar Denes e Please send me Utilization Digest and Recre- e 
* e ational Films catalog and add my name to your ° 
mailing list to receive the new Filmosound 
" ® Library Educational catalog asasoon as it is ° 
electrONics * mechanICS ¢ published. : 
e ‘ Sv e 
e School. . . “Fe.” . 
. SY ’ 
e@ Address... . eee eee e 
e as 
yd ee <r MOMED, wcccs0rs e 
° ; . 
® Signed...» Mbbidesvetisvaeeenebie seed NS9-43 ® 
a . + 
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by a child. An ordinary pencil, 
crayons or inks can be used. When 
the slide has outlived its usefulness, 
it can be cleaned with and 
water and used again. 

Lantern slides offer a wide range 
of possibilities. In Greenwich, Conn., 
pupils have made slides on such sub- 
jects as Indians, safety, familiar birds 


soap 


and trees. 

Cartoons m: ute by pupils and pho- 
tographed on 2 by 2 inch slides have 
been used effectively in high school 
French classes at Greenwich. The 
cartoons illustrate French sentences, 


which are written below the pic:ure. 
Other film slides have been made on 
the post office, incinerator, local pub- 
lic utilities and nature study. 

The Lane Technical High School, 
Chicago, has made use of pupil-made 
film slides in its English classes. Most 
of these have been taken on 35 mm. 
film with a candid camera. 

These slides, according to Eleanor 
W. Mossman,* are in four groups: 
first, title pages of books with beauti- 


Moses, Eleanor W.: 
Strips for Literary 
June 1942, p. 490. 


Producing Film 


Classes, English Journal, 


\ Heres hour 





“Through 
the Pyrenees . 
to Loudres’ 
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DeVRY FILM BOOK 


“The Gladiator” 
featuring 
Joe E. Brown 








“Abraham Lincoln” 
featuring 
Walter Huston 








Get your free copy of the new DEVRY FILM 


CATALOG. A mighty collection of 16mm. 
sound and silent EDUCATIONAL FILMS... 
PLUS a wealth of 16mm. sound Hollywood- 
type RECREATIONAL FILMS. EDUCA- 
TIONAL titles cover history, geography, voca- 
tional training, health, safety, literature, music, 
the sciences—and current events. RECREA- 
“Islands of TIONAL FILMS include full-length features, 





Netherlands India” 





DeVRY 16mm 


Sound-on-Film Proje ctor. 





Excellence in 


—for 
the Production of 
Motion 
Sound Equipment 








comedies, 


SPECIAL LONG-TERM DISCOUNTS 


Attractive 
You 
your files 
to DEVRY 
1111 
WRITE 
quota of U.S. 


cartoons—and selected shorts. 


bookings. 
FILMS” for 
Address your request 
LABORATORIES, 
Chicago 14, 


don’t forget to buy today’s 


discounts for long-term 
want a copy of “DeVRY 
IT’S FREE! 
FILMS 
Armitage Avenue, 
TODAY! And 


and 


Illinois. 


War Bonds and Stamps, too! 





Distributors in World’s Principal Cities 
WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF MOTION PICTURE SOUND 
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EQUIPMENT 


fully coiored illustrations; second, 
pictures from the photostatic copy of 
the Elsmere manuscript of Chaucer’s 
“Canterbury Tales”; third, pictures 
from the Napoleon room of a Chi- 
cago library, and fourth, pictures of 
an exhibit to celebrate the five hun- 
dredth anniversary of the invention 
of printing. 


Models Call for Research 


Pupil-made models add greatly to 
the visual aids program. Models of 
airplanes, from the early Wright ma- 
chine to the modern flying fortress, 
help to acquaint pupils with the 
progress of aviation. A history of 
railroads as shown by models of 
| various types of locomotives would 
also prove effective. Some models of 
aircraft and locomotives can be ob- 


| tained in moderately priced kits 
ready for assembling. 
Both research and ingenuity are 


necessary in making classroom mod- 
els. For example, an English teacher 
would like to have a model of a 
Shakespearean theater to use in her 


classroom. The pupils first discover 
that a number of theaters existed 
during Shakespeare’s time. They 


must decide which theater to make. 
— of the theater are difficult 
» obtain, they find. However, by 
iain together all the printed and 
pictorial information they have a 
visual image of what should be 
their model. Next, the art scale 
of the class sketch the theater from 
all possible viewpoints. 
With these drawings as 
youngsters in the mechanical draw- 
ing department and the woodwork- 
ing department develop plans which 
are used in the construction of the 
theater. Before actual construction 
begins, pupil-made blueprints of the 
plans are examined by the class and 
final changes suggested. At this time, 
members of the class are shown how 
to read a blueprint, a valuable skill 
indeed. After the model is completed, 
it may serve as a permanent exhibit 
for all classes in history and English. 
The list of possible models is lim- 
ited only by the resources of the 
school and the ingenuity of the pu- 
pils. Geometric figures, castles, forts, 
ships and bridges may be made. 
There is only one note of warning: 
remember that model making takes 
time and that it should not be done 
hurriedly. 
The pupil-made diorama is an ef- 
fective visual aid. One shoe box dio- 


guides, 
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Leaders in the field of visual education have 
come to expect news as well as previews 
when our annual School List catalog appears 
each fall. And why not? We were first to 
r 4 i & 4 bring you major studio feature pictures in 
16 mm. .. . first to bring you Technicolor in 
16 mm. .. . first to introduce the Sliding Scale 
Rental Rates in which the price you pay is 


based on actual school enrollment. 


This year is no exception. In the finest, largest, 

most useful catalog in our history we are 

announcing a step that will make history! 

a Film Damage Insurance! You are automati- 

a8 a a5 # a8 cally protected, for a ridiculously nominal 
sum, from financial loss due to damage of 


our films while in your possession! Find the 


details in our 1943-1944 School List Catalog. 


S50 DON’T MISS YOUR OWN COPY! 


The School List this year contains a wealth of immedi- 


ately usable information. 64 pages of color, suggestions 
for classroom discussion of auditorium-shown feature 
programs, brief “previews” of hundreds of carefully 
selected films for the enrichment of your school curricu- 


lum. Write and we will gladly send you one. 


Felines 


1ncOoORPORATE D 





330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK + 64 €. LAKE STREET, CHICAGO + 314 S. W. Sth AVENUE, PORTLAND, ORE. + 1709 W. 8th STREET, LOS ANGELES 
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rama exhibited recently showed a 
classroom in Mr. Creakle’s school in 
“David Copperfir ‘d.” 

Usually a diorainma is constructed 
in a wooden or metal box so that it 
can be moved from place to place 
without damage to its contents. Ef- 
fective dioramas can be made on 
such subjects as Colonial kitchens, 
Indian tribal life, insect and plant 
life, primitive men, early machinery 
or soil erosion. 

Care must be taken in the choice 
of subject for the diorama. If some 
other medium would portray the sub- 


ject more effectively than the dio- 
rama, that medium should be used 
instead. 

Costumes of peoples of other pe- 
riods in history and of other lands 
often prove puzzling to pupils. Dress- 
ing figurines and dolls is sometimes 
recommended for girls. At times 
boys are willing to find out in refer- 
ence books what the well-dressed 
man wore two or three centuries ago. 

At the outset, reference work 
should be done. After this has been 
accomplished, girls who are studying 
sewing plan the dresses and other 
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Just off the press is this brand new political- 
physical globe. map—edited and designed by 
Edith Putnam Parker of the University of Chicago 
—and precisely matching the Reality political- 
physical wall maps. 
tional and Polar View mountings. 
View mounting (illustrated at left) is equipped 
with the 
tracing and measurement of great circle routes. 
Have your secretary write today for complete in- 
formation—no obligation, of course. Dept. N-943. 


Available in both conven- 
The Polar 


“Great-Circle-Meter” for the accurate 


Chieago Heights, Illinois 





wearing apparel, using their own 
patterns. Costumes made with suffi- 
cient care may be stored while the 
figurine is used in modeling the cos- 
tume of another period. 

The class trip to some point of 
educational interest—one of the finest 
visual aids—might be termed “pupil- 
made” if such a project is initiated 
and planned by pupils. Interviews 
for arranging the trip, planning for 
definite observations and follow-up 
reports make the trip worth while. 

Making recordings may become a 
pupil-planned activity. Considerable 
executive ability is needed in this 
work. First, pupils must learn the 
skills needed for making a good rec- 
ord. Then they can plan a series 
of records that will be helpful in a 
particular class. Writing scripts for 
these records or editing a poem, short 
story or play may be necessary. Re- 
hearsals and recording schedules 
must be planned by the pupils. Rec- 
ords made by children in speech, 
music and foreign languages have 
already proved their value in the 
classroom. 

One audio aid that is effective in 
schools is the radio program. In 
Greenwich High School, the forma- 
tion of the High School Victory 
Corps was advertised by a series of 
radio programs in which high school 
pupils interpreted all of the parts. 

The first program in the series was 
assigned as homework to all high 
school English pupils. In the assign- 
ment, boys and girls were asked to 
listen to the radio program in the 
evening and to be prepared to discuss 
the program in class the following 
day. Each participant received a copy 
of a lesson plan that indicated pos- 
sible discussion points to him. 

The program “Greenfield High” 
told the story of a high school pupil 
who was not succeeding in his school 
work. The school’s Victory Corps 
gave him a way to help his country 
and stimulated him to success in his 
studies. 

The discussions based on this pro- 
gram proved valuable. A question on 
the lesson plan led one class to a dis- 
cussion of the ways in which the 
parents of the hero should have 
helped him to handle his problems. 


| One of the “problem” pupils in the 


class gave the best advice for parents. 

If closely allied with classroom dis- 
cussions, pupil radio presentations of 
short stories, plays and forums have 
great educational value. 
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America’s Schools Will Keep Pace! 


EVER before in this nation’s history have our 
children gone to school in a period of such swift 
and all-embracing change. For today, under the myriad 
impacts of war, students must make many and often 
difficult adjustments. While tomorrow, after victory 
is won, they must be able to assume responsibilities of 
citizenship greater than any previous generation. 
Keenly aware of the especially vital importance of edu- 
cation in such times as these, our school teachers and 
administrators are doing a magnificent job—maintain- 


ing the high educational standards which are among 
the most critical bulwarks of our great democracy. 

They are keeping pace with a world already drasti- 
cally changed by war and by the wartime advances of 
science. And they will continue to keep pace! That’s 
why they are planning now the school improvements 
necessary for this post-war era—why they are show- 
ing such keen interest in RCA’s development of the 
improved teaching tools which will be available when 
peacetime production is resumed. 


Good schools will need better equipment for best teaching results. 


2 





RCA Recording Equipment permits the 
making of instantaneous dise record- 
ings of group or individual student 
programs. Recordings can also be 
made of incoming radio 
which can be presented at a 
venient hour. 


RCA School Sound Systems serve as 
nerve centers for instant communi- 
cation with any and every part of 
the school building or buildings. In- 
valuable to school administrators. 
Already in successful use in thou- 
sands of schools. 


programs 
con- 


TUNE IN “WHAT'S NEW?” 
RCA’s great new show 
Saturday nights, 7 to 8, 
E. W. T., Blue Network. 
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RCA Victor Division — Educational Department 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


CAMDEN, N. J. 





o - 
RCA Classroom Radios and Phonographs 
enable individual teachers to give 
their student groups the benefit of 
recordings in such subjects as his- 
tory, literature, drama, speech and 
language, as well as music. 








RCA Test and Laboratory Equipment 
provides a way in ‘which students 
can understand more quickly and 
thoroughly the fundamentals of elec- 
tronics as they are applied in radio, 
television and other fields, 


























“Every dime and dollar not 
vitally needed for absolute 
necessities should go into 
WAR BONDS andSTAMPS 
to add to the striking power 
of our armed forces,” 
—President Roosevelt 
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New Goal for 
Payroll Savings Plan! 


Along with increased war produc- 
tion goals go increased costs : ¢ 
extra billions which must be raised, 
and raised fast, to win this war. 


That means we must raise our sights 
all along the line, with every firm 
offering every American with a 
regular income the chance to buy 
more War Bonds. YOUR help is 
asked in encouraging employees 
to put atleast 10 percent of their pay 
into War Bonds every payday, 
through the Payroll Savings Plan. 
For details of the Plan, approved 
by organized labor, write, wire, 
or phone Treasury Department, 
Section T, 709 12th Se: N: W., 
Washington, D. C; 


2s & 2 8 





lU.S. WAR SAVINGS BONDS 











This space contributed to America’s 
All-Out War Program by 
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He Was a Good Man—BUT 


ESPITE the frosts and freezes 

from Washington, some thousand 
and umpty school administrators will 
swap jobs this September. It takes 
more than a governmental freeze to 
wither the annual growth of optimism 
on the part of boards of education that 
they are good swappers. If past experi- 
ence holds true, among the thousands 
of school executives who “accept the 
challenge to greater fields of service,” 
umpty will tactfully and confidentially 
inform their new communities that 
their immediate predecessor was 
“a-good-man-but.” 

It is to these Good-Man-Butters that 
Chalk Dust dedicates this sermon. 

What does it matter, sir, if your 
predecessor really did leave town owing 
the local Parent-Teacher Association 
24 cents in dues? What is it to you 
if his kids did plaster Mr. Maloney’s 
bay window with mud last Halloween? 
Who cares if his dog did chase Mrs. 
Finkelstein’s cat into Mrs. Fogelsinger’s 
tulip bed, as so heatedly alleged by 
Mrs. Fogelsinger? 

It is just barely possible in your own 
haste to get out of Sugartown with a 
whole skin that you yourself forgot 
to pay the fiddler for that last sour 
tune. Where was your young son the 
night that Eddie Filbert got dunked in 
the Sugartown creek? What do you 
think the charitable ladies of Sugar- 
town said when the wife of your bosom 
blossomed out in that crazy hat ‘last 
Easter? Is it, or is it not, true that 
your own cat was absent-without-leave 
on the evening of January 8? 

If your answer to any one of these 
questions is in the affirmative, then you 
yourself are a candidate for the “So- 
ciety of Good-Men-But” and, as a mem- 
ber of this most ancient and honorable 
fraternity of school administrators, it 
ill behooves a brother to criticize his 
brethren. 

* * 
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ROM countryside and city, from 

F prairie, hill and plain, 

The children of America flock back to 
school again. 

The doors to opportunity swing open 
eagerly: 

“Ye shall know the truth, my children, 
and the truth shall keep you free.” 





Yet elsewhere in a troubled world lurk 
sorrow and despair, 

No shouts of glad reunion greet the 
clear September air. 

Elsewhere no childish voices sing, no 
hearts leap up in joy, 

There's precious little happiness for 
many a girl and boy. 


Today Democracy fights on—o’er land, 
on sea, in sky, 

As highfalutin speakers 
wherefores and the why, 

But what we really fight for is one 
single simple thing: 

That children everywhere may have the 
right to laugh and sing. 


trace the 


Four More! 
HE Four Freedoms sound a note 


of hope to all oppressed school ad- 
ministrators. The principal criticism 
seems to be that they are not specific 
enough. Chalk Dust suggests the fol- 
lowing professional amendments: 

5. Freedom From Telephone Calls 
After Bedtime—particularly from those 
conversations pointing out major defi- 
ciencies in appearance and personality 
or suggesting that our motives are at 
complete variance with our public state- 
ments and how do we get that way? 

6. Freedom of Wearing Apparel— 
including the personal right to wear 
loud neckties, the paternal right of 
allowing our offspring to use our cut- 
down dress suit and the marital right 
of permitting our wife to wear what 
she will wear anyway. 

7. Freedom From Questionnaires— 
including federal, state and local, tax- 
payer associations, thesis gatherers in 
general and Columbia University in 
particular, the Federal Food Adminis- 
tration, the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, the Lanham Act and the local 
League to Do Something About the 
Superintendent of Schools. 

8. Freedom of Membership—includ- 
ing both the right to stay out as well 
as to become a contributing brother to 
all social, religious, political and fra- 
ternal groups and the Choral Society, 
which is ready to sacrifice quality for 
quantity. 


oe 
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Scientifically processed from selected dehydrated vege- 
tables, wheat protein derivatives, beef extract and other 
choice ingredients, Sunfilled Base Mix is both timely, econom- 


ical and convenient . . . makes meat ration points go twice 
as far. 
Whenever meat loaves . . . hamburgers . . . salmon loaves 


. croquettes, are planned for the menu, this superior Base 
j Mix is indicated. For example: 4 lbs. of chopped meat—plus 
an 18 oz. bag of Base Mix and 3 pints of water, makes 8 Ibs. 
of delicious, fully seasoned product ready for the oven. A ney — meat —! 
Actually, it enhances the flavor by retaining the natural meat HOSPITALS + HOTELS « SCHOOLS 
juices which are ordinarily lost through seepage during the CAFETERIAS + CAMPS 
baking process. 

No additional seasoning is ever necessary for the average 
taste. Equally important,—Sunfilled Base Mix can be stored 


without refrigeration. CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. 


Dunedin, Florida 


Wakefield COMMODORES provide 
cc prateating for training MANPOWER 


Wartime E.S.M.W.T. class at CASE 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 50 
footcandles on drafting since room 
was re-lighted with COMMODORES. 


Many a school and college has taken on a 
double job now . . . serving students by day 
... and at night, training people for war work. 
Wakefield COMMODORES can help on both... 
guarding eyesight from strain . . . encouraging 
greater alertness and attention. For the COM- 
MODORE not only gives diffused light but 86% 
of the light from the bare bulb by test of im- 
partial Electrical Testing Laboratories. Main- 
tenance cost is low; 
since the Plaskon 
shade of this unit is 
easy and safe to 
handle and clean. 
Note: the COMMO- 
DORE is still avail- 
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ORDER TODAY or request our 
representative to call for demonstration 















able for essential For Outstanding 
use. Write for de- War Production 
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SUPPORT OUR FIGHTERS . BUY WAR 


BONDS ... 3RD VICTORY LOAN 
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Overview of Army, Navy Schools 


A recent survey of Army and Navy 
educational programs made by O.W.I. 
indicates that the training now being 
received by men in the services will be 
practicable for civilian life. In fact, un- 
less a man comes from a_ well-to-do 
family, educational opportunities are 
better in the service than out, the Office 
of War Information claims. 








largest adult education movement in the 
world. One out of every 10 adults in 
the country and 11 out of every 14 able- 
bodied men between the ages of 18 and 
38 are expected to be enrolled in the 
system by the end of 1943. In addition, 
pre-induction courses are training one 
million boys. 

Nine out of every 10 enlisted men will 
receive advanced specialized training, it 
is stated. Opportunities are many. There 





The entire program represents the are 650 specialized jobs in the Army, 
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a Seal-O-San floor without danger to health. 
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floors. Your janitor spends less ti ce whan 
tenance. You save the cost of frequent refin 


Seal-O-San is a longer-wearing floor finish. 
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while the Navy operates 558 schools to 
Prepare necessary personnel. 

Under stress of war, training time has 
been greatly reduced. Training now is 
as concentrated as food rations, and just 
as effective. For example, in the 144 
hour program of reading, writing and 
arithmetic, 85,000 illiterates have been 
salvaged for armed service. It is esti- 
mated that 750,000 have similar pos- 
sibilities. 

In addition to service classes, high 
school or college correspondence courses 
are all open to service men for a nominal 
fee. Foreign language training, too, is 
available—and by quick new methods. 

Worthy use of leisure time is encour- 
aged by means of the ten million books 
bought to date by the armed forces. 
Thirty-five million more are a planned 
purchase. 

The fact that one out of every three 
Army and Navy jobs is practically 
identical with civilian jobs bears testi- 
mony to the long-time value of service 
training. Civilian skills are developed by 
practically all of the remaining two 
thirds. 

Plans are under way now to return 
men to civilian life after the war with 
a minimum amount of dislocation. The 
classification system that assigned them 
to service is being set in reverse to aid 
men in finding the type of job for which 
they are best suited and to provide, if 
possible, any additional training that may 
be necessary. 


Many Teachers Unqualified 


The licensing of unqualified teachers 
is undermining rural education, accord- 
ing to a resolution adopted at a recent 
conference of rural education authorities 
at the University of Chicago. 

For example, in Kentucky more than 
2500 emergency teaching permits were 
issued by the state department of edu- 
cation to persons unable to meet the 
minimum certificate requirements. It 
was also stated that in some other rural 
systems more than 50 per cent of the 
teachers hold such permits. 


Michigan Delinquency Soars 


In up-state Michigan in the 26 counties 
suffering an increase in juvenile de- 
linquency, there has been a 73 per cent 
increase in girl problems alone. In 
Wayne County, the increase totaled 40 
per cent. 

In the same counties delinquency 
among boys has almost doubled over the 
first quarter of 1942. 

In the larger industrial counties of 
the state a tremendous amount of be- 
havior disorganization has begun to 
appear among young people. Authorities 
feel that it is directly associated with 
war boom conditions and that the in- 
crease in delinquency in war communi- 
ties has only just begun. 
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On today’s school children are built 
our brightest hopes for a_ better 
world. It is within your power to 
provide the education that will pre- 
pare them for their future. 


But you are faced with many diffi- 
culties. One is the problem of pro- 
viding transportation with fewer 
buses—with older buses. As Amer- 
ica’s leading school coach manufac- 


Tomorrow's Americans are in YOUR hands 


turer, this company must help you 
solve that problem. 


School coaches, particularly Superior 
all steel safety coaches, can make the 
grade—easily—IF THEY ARE 
PROPERLY, SYSTEMATICALLY 
MAINTAINED! To help you “keep 
‘em running,” Superior and its na- 
tion-wide distributor organization 
have complete facilities to give you 
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Condition your school buses now for the sea- 
son ahead! Contact your distributor today! 
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immediate repair and replacement 
parts service. Merely contact your 
Superior distributor or the Superior 
Coach Corporation. 


Here’s something more you can ex- 
pect from Superior: With a wealth 
of plus-experience gained from pro- 
duction for the Armed Services, 
Superior’s post-war school coaches 
will offer the leadership safety, en- 
gineering and economy features you 
always associate with the Superior 
name. For maintenance now—for 
better post-Victory coaches—KEEP 
IN TOUCH WITH SUPERIOR! 






SUPERIOR COACH CORPORATION Linz Qo 
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How to obtain 
ALL-OUT savings, 
better performance, 
from your flush valves 


HESE are days when the performance of flush valves 

should be checked carefully. For example, by making 
sure that every flush valve is properly adjusted, tremendous 
extra savings of water can often be obtained. (Such savings 
contribute to fuel and power savings; help the war effort.) 
Moreover, proper maintenance can often eliminate the need 
for repair parts that are made of critical materials. 


To meet the need for more information on the whole sub- 
ject of flush valve maintenance, the Imperial Brass Mfg. 
Company has published a 16 page manual—‘“Keep Em 
Flushing.” It shows how a flush valve operates—how to 
get maximum water savings from flush 
valves—how to keep maintenance time at 
a minimum. Includes a helpful ““Trouble- 

Shooter” Chart and other practical data. 


Write for your copy 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 
1239 West Harrison St., Chicago 7, Illinois 


Flush Valves 





Dr. Lowell J. Carr, director of the 
Michigan Child Guidance Institute, pre- 
dicts that delinquency in 1943 will break 
all state records. Expectations are that 
cases will have passed 6000 by this fall 
and may even approach 6500. 


State Councils Fight Delinquency 


Nineteen states and the District of 
Columbia have organized state defense 
council committees on child welfare in 
war time in an effort to combat de- 
linquency. The states are: Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Lou- 
isiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Virginia, Wisconsin. 


Two Curbs on Delinquency 

Parent education and recreation for 
young people are the two most efficient 
curbs to juvenile crime, according to 
Charles P. Taft of the F.S.A. 

With the parent lies the gravest 
single responsibility, Mr. Taft declares. 
Parents, as well as children, need guid- 
ance in these times. Social agencies 
should educate parents and should rec- 
ognize the importance of sufficient rec- 
reational facilities. 

Washington, D. C., Mr. Taft states, 
is working toward the recreation end 
of the solution of the juvenile delin- 
quency problem. The district recreation 
department, working with the board of 
education, had 108 playgrounds in op- 
eration during the summer, 66 for white 
and 42 for colored children. It ran five 
day camps as well, four for white and 
one for colored. Recently 20 churches 
banded together to furnish war-time 
recreation. 


Women's Clubs Combat Delinquency 

The 16,500 federated women’s clubs 
are instituting a national campaign 
against juvenile delinquency. 

“We want to impress on parents,” 
Mrs. John L. Whitehurst, president 
of the General Federation, declared, 
“through parent-teacher associations and 
other groups, the importance of home 
discipline, guidance and control of youth, 
especially during war time.” 


What Say, Professor? 


“Professional education courses in this 
country have been multiplied to the 
point of diminishing returns,” accord- 
ing to Alonzo G. Grace, Connecticut 
state commissioner of education. 

“Education can best justify a greater 
place in common life if it adopts a 
‘horizontal’ as well as a ‘vertical’ func- 
tion. . . .” There is need for “educa- 
tion away from the thinking of minor- 
ity groups and their one-sidedness and 
in the direction of concrete, constructive, 
cooperative thinking and action.” 
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USE THESE BOOKS AND FILMS ON LATHE OPERATION 


Today’s big problem is the training of machinists for 
the thousands of new jobs in war industries and to replace 
the men who have gone into the armed forces. Production 
goals have been increased, yet standards of precision and 
quality must be maintained even with these new workers. 
To accomplish this, a vast army of men and women must 


To help 


acquire new skills in the shortest possible time. 


you train new lathe operators, we offer the 
practical aids listed below. These books and films on lathe 
operation and care have proved effective in hundreds of 
apprentice training schools, including Army and Nav 
training stations. 


Write for Information on These Practical Training Helps 


MOTION PICTURES—“The Lathe” and “Plain Turn- 
ing”—two new 16 mm sound films in color on the 
basic principles of engine lathe operation. Avail- 
able on a free loan basis. Showing time 20 min- 
utes each. Write for circular. 


HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF YOUR LATHE— 
Specialized service bulletins on the care and op- 
eration of engine lathes. H-l, “Keep Your Lathe 
Clean”; H-2, “Oiling the Lathe”; H-3, “Installing 
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and Leveling the Lathe”; H-4,“Keep Your Lathe 
in Trim.” Sample copies mailed on request. 


HOW TO RUN A LATHE—A practical 128 page 
handbook on the operation and care of metal work- 
ing lathes. Contains 360 illustrations. Written in a 
non-technical style easy for the beginner to under- 
stand. Used as a shop text book by the Army, 
Navy, Air Corps, and countless schools. Price 25c. 
Sample copy bes to shop instructors. 


THREAD CUTTING—A 21 page book on how to set 
up a lathe for cutting various screw threads; set- 
ting cutter bits; thread formulae; metric threads, 
etc. Price 10c. Sample copy free to shop instructers. 


GRINDING CUTTER BITS—12 page book on grinding 
lathe tool cutter bits. Covers identification an 
application of various bits, methods of grinding, 
correct angles, etc. Price 10c. Sample copy free 
to shop instructors. 











WASHINGTON NEWS 


By EVA ADAMS CROSS, Special Correspondent 





For Bus Operators 

School bus operators should use the 
revised and simplified application form 
in applying for adjustments in the gaso- 
line allotment for the first two quarters 
of the 1943-44 school year, O.D.T. an- 
nounced August 3. 

One change is in the listing of quarters 
for which gasoline is requested to co- 
incide with the quarters of the school 
year, thus permitting the allotment of 








grade. 


gasoline on the basis of 1943-44 school 
year quarters rather than for calendar 
year quarters. 

The new application for revised Cer- 
tificates of War Necessity for school 
buses consists of four parts: part I is 
intended to determine whether school 
bus operations have been reorganized in 
accordance with the November 16 state- 
ment of policy on school bus conserva- 
tion issued by O.D.T.; part II requires 


From the standpoint of long life alone, the ‘“Dustless”’ 
brush is an exceptional value. 
No substitutes are used. Tufts are hand drawn or 


Tuft materials are highest 


Above: Metal back 
makes for compact- 
ness. Tufts support 
one another; also pre- 
vents splitting, chip- 
ping of block, most 
common causes of 
brush failure. 
Below: Tufts are not 
just stapled. Long 
materials are hand 
drawn, short mater- 
ials set by hand with 
waterproof, oilproof 
cement. 


















set by hand. They cannot come out or come loose. 
Metal back prevents splitting of block. Unique adjuster 
reverses handle with a simple twist, to give brush equal 
wear on both sides. 


But the “Dustless” brush also has other advantages— 
in economy and performance. It eliminates sweeping com- 
pound entirely, It far surpasses ordinary brushes in dust 
control. It has a metal reservoir which is easily filled 
with kerosene, or “Arbitrin”, a specially prepared sweep- 
ing fluid. As the brush sweeps the fluid filters through 
the center row of tufts, making the best kind of sweep- 
ing compound out of dust on the floor. Independent 
tests by Health Authorities have proved that this method 
is so efficient that it removes 97 per cent more germ- 
laden dust from the air than ordinary sweeping methods. 
For complete information and prices of “Dustless” brushes 
write direct to factory: Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co., 
528 N. 22nd St. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Vlwaukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 


information concerning services rendered 
and mileage and gasoline required; part 
III provides for certification by local and 
county school superintendents of the 
correctness and completeness of the in- 
formation given; part IV requires cer- 
tification by the chief state school officer 
or his official representative. 


Make Bus Repairs Promptly 

Don’t wait until the last minute to 
overhaul school buses, warns O.D.T. 
Shortages of skilled mechanics will mean 
unexpected delays. Where buses beyond 
repair must be replaced, the procedure 
takes time. Administrators are cautioned 
that overhauling and making the neces- 
sary repairs may mean added years and 
mileage in the service of buses. 

School administrators and school bus 
operators are advised to contact local 
O.D.T. district. maintenance advisory 
committees for help in solving problems 
which may arise in connection with plac- 
ing their vehicles back in school service. 
These committees help locate replace- 
ment parts as well as garage and main- 
tenance facilities for repair services. 


On Construction and Alterations 

In an interview August 7, an official 
ot the schools and colleges section, 
W.P.B., discussed the preliminary appli- 
cation form, announced July 9 by the 
Government Division. This form by 
which the War Production Board may 
determine the essentiality of the con- 
struction of new school facilities, includ- 
ing war training, consists of two parts: 
WPB 2814, general information, and 
WPB 2814.2, specific information for 
schools. 

The purpose of the preliminary appli- 
cation is to enable the War Production 
Board to determine the essentiality of a 
facility to the war effort before the 
applicant commits himself to the pre- 
liminary expense of detailed plans, speci- 
fications and bills of material. 

The preliminary application, WPB 
2814 and 2814.2, is to be filed with the 
Government Division in Washington for 
all new construction, the aggregate cost 
of which is $10,000 or more. The ques- 
tions outlined in the preliminary appli- 
cation should be answered fully. When 
unusual circumstances exist, the appli- 
cant should submit supplemental infor- 
mation designed to clarify or further 
justify his application. 

At the applicant’s discretion, he may 
submit WPB 617 along with the pre- 
liminary application or he may submit 
WPB-617 (formerly PD-200) upon due 
notification from the Government Di- 
vision that his preliminary application 
has been approved. If controlled mate- 
rials are to be incorporated in the con- 
struction, an allotment symbol will be 
assigned to the WPB-617 application 
before it is returned. This symbol may 
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Dont WAIT Until Your Floors 

















For any floor problem, large or small, wire us for a Hillyard 

Maintenance Expert; there is one in your locality . . . his advice 

and recommendations are freely given, so call or wire us now 
. before your floors need a “Major Operation.” 





NAEP MAJOR 
OPERATION / 





There is never any need for a Major 
Operation on any floor where Hill- 
yard Hi-Quality Floor Finishes and 
Maintenance Materials have been 
used .. . one operation you may be 
sure of is the ECONOMICAL OPER- 
ATION of your maintenance program 
when you use Hillyard Products and 
Methods. 


Floors last longer because Hillyard 
Products PROTECT the surface and 
add beauty too! There is a saving in 
labor costs as Hillyard Methods re- 
quire less “man hours” to do an ef- 
ficient job of floor treatment and main- 
tenance. 



































Like military instructors, 
manual training teachers 
find there is no substitute 
for training men under what 
approximates actual battle conditions. That's 
why many of the Nation's largest schools use 
Atkins Silver Steel Saws to teach the correct 
fundamentals. These are the same saws that 
graduates will find in wide use throughout in- 
dustry—saws with outstanding qualities of en- 
durance, saws correctly designed to cut easy and 
smooth, saws of every type for any cutting job. 


Get Atkins New Wall Chart on 


Saw Fitting ... It’s Free 
This new teaching aid shows the proper methods of filing and 
setting saws. On heavy paper, suitable for wall mounting. 
Write for a copy today. 







E. C. ATKINS and COMPANY ©@ 471 South Illinois Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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INFORMATION FOR YOUR STUDENTS 
ABOUT SCIENCE AT WORK TODAY! 








“WHAT’S NEW IN THE 


WORLD OF SCIENCE”— (Volume 1!) 


A 16-page Booklet—Available in Quantities 


This Scorsby tester provides the storm and stress of a real 
ocean to test naval equipment. (Illustration from “What's 
New in the World of Science,”” Volume II) 


THIS BOOKLET PRESENTS in pictorial review 
the highlights of progress in research and engineering 
during the past year. It contains a collection of a dozen 
illustrated stories, selected and presented from an 
educational viewpoint, and is available in quantities 
for distribution to your students. Designed to bring 
a closer understanding between education and indus- 
try, this publication should be a valuable aid in show- 
ing the students how the science they learn in the class- 
room is put to work in industry. Ask for Publication 
GEB-127. 
ALSO AVAILABLE: 

PHOTO NEWS SERVICE—A series of science 
posters, issued twice monthly, throughout the school 


year, at no cost to the user. An attractive wood frame 
is furnished with the first poster. 


G-E MOTION PICTURE CATALOG—Be sure to 
obtain our new movie catalog. We offer 30 educational 
films at no charge except for transportation. 


Material suitable for students in junior and senior 
high schools. Write to General Electric Company, 
Dept. 6-318, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: The’ “Hour of Charm” Sunday 
10 pam. EWT, NBC—“The World Today” news, weekdays 6:45 p.m. 


EWT, CBS 
The best investment in the world is in this 


country’s future—BUY WAR BONDS 











GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


968-26-211 




















be applied to purchases of controlled 
materials which are approved on WPB- 
617. 

Under no circumstances will those 
seeking materials and authorization to 
construct be permitted to file PD-200; 
this form has been replaced by WPB- 
617. Moreover, a request for an amend- 
ment to an approved application whether 
filed originally on PD-200 or WPB-617 
must be submitted on the new amend- 
ment form WPB-1548, which supersedes 
PD-200-b. 

It was urged that persons constructing 
schools in war time make themselves 
familiar with Order L-41 (revised July 
27) and with CMP Regulation 6 (issued 
June 30). 


Rates on Typewriter Rentals 


A complete revision has been made 
of the regulation affecting ceiling prices 
for sales and rentals of used typewriters. 
Revised Maximum Price Regulation No. 
162, effective July 31, establishes a more 
precise rent structure. A maximum rate 
of $3.50 per month for typewriters 
rented for business and professional use 
and of $3 per month for student and 
home use was set up through the re- 
vision, thus making the use to which 
the machine is put rather than its age 
the basis for the price rate. Other in- 
equalities have been corrected by the 
revision. 


No Preference Rating Needed 
WPB-547, formerly PD-1X, is used by 


distributors in making application for 
preference rating for various materials. 
After the distributor has received a pref- 
erence rating, it is extended to the manu- 
facturer for materials which are in turn 
sold to the customer without a pref- 
erence rating. 

Schools should be able to procure 
such items as plumbing and hardware 
supplies from distributors without as- 
signing a preference rating. 

Schools may also continue to procure 
electrical supplies, with the exception of 
lamps, in this same way. Distributors 
cannot obtain a rating on Form WPB- 
547 for lamps. Consequently, schools 
should assign the AA-2 rating under 
CMP 5A or, if operating under the 
Governmental Requirements Plan, a rat- 
ing should be requested on form WPB- 
837-B. 


Help on Cooking Equipment 

Of special interest to operators of eat- 
ing places in war plants, schools and 
other institutions is the guide recently 
released by the Conservation Division, 
W.P.B. It coacerns the selection of food 
storage, cooking and serving equipment 
under current W.P.B. rulings, listing 
items permitted as well as those re- 
stricted. 

The selection of cooking equipment is 
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For our many friends and customers the recent gov- Tae Ney ce 
ernment requisitioning of concentrated citrus fruit a5 V: A A Ay 
juices for the armed services will necessitate the more = a é ub " if 


costly and less convenient use of available fresh fruits. 
As patriotic “Americans, all of us agree that our fight- 

ing forces must and will be adequately supplied with 

the best . . . and that any resultant shortage on the 
home front will be cheerfully borne. 

Whether the present ruling will be modified to per- 
mit a limited release of Sunfilled pure concentrated 
Orange and Grapefruit Juices for hospital and institu- 

tional use is unpredictable at this time. Significant, 
however, is the fact that the true-to-fruit qualities and 
economy features of Sunfilled products qualify them 
for this distinguished service . . . further justification of 


your continued use when present resfrictions are lifted. eitoe 
CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. y 
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Moy inate : 


¥%& This war has thrown into relief one revealing 
i My difference between Democracy and Nazism— 
S30) 3. our foes lit bonfires with their books, while here 
in H fe as the people are flocking to the libraries in ever 
boss. increasing numbers. 
eS Secs 
SS ¥%& Only enlightened men can be free—the light 
our libraries shed is veritably a beacon of 
freedom. And as they are helping us today to 


a clearer understanding of the ideologies in 
t } \) | MD l} i | \. In (. conflict, so they will continue to help earnest 
J J men and women everywhere when the time 


“ comes to fashion a just and enduring peace. 
$96 
: * Gaylord Bros., Inc. are proud of the 
Syracuse, ', ef port they are allowed to play in 
; . equipping school and public libraries 
Stockton, Calif. —aond now camp, hospital and ship 

: libraries—with much of the furniture 
end supplies indispensable to carry 
on their vitel tasks. 


SINATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
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considered in regard to fuels to be used 
and the materials permitted in all types 
of equipment are specifically indicated. 

The “Manual for War-Time Food 
Storage Preparation and Serving Facili- 
ties” can be had on request from the 
Division of Information, Conservation 
Section, W.P.B., 11th and H_ Streets 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 











Disposal of N.Y.A. Equipment 
Vocational schools using any National 
Youth Administration equipment or 
buildings were advised by Paul V. 
McNutt, chairman of War Manpower 
Commission, on August 10 to file appli- 











cations before October 12 with the re- 
gional offices of the Procurement Divi- 
sion, Treasury Department, if they wish 
to continue using these buildings, tools 
and machines for training students dur- 
ing the war. 

The N.Y.A. is to be liquidated by 
January 1. An inventory of all N.Y.A. 
property is now proceeding and the 
Procurement Division will accept title 
by the end of August. 


Reservist Classes Begin 

A number of 17 year old high school 
graduates who passed the Army-Navy 
pre-induction test given last April 2 en- 
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A REPAIR and RESURFACING COMPOUND 


FOR ALL TYPES OF SURFACES 


Ready Mixed! Ready to Use! Easy to Apply 


| 
| 
LEV-L-FLOR 
| 


LEV-L-FLOR 


Division of 


gale CENTRAL PAINT & VARNISH WORKS 
oa A 61-69 PROSPECT ST 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. | 


tered colleges August 9 with most of 
their expenses to be paid by the govern- 
ment. 

The boys have further qualified for 
these military scholarships by voluntary 
enlistment in the Enlisted Reserve Corps. 

The Army Specialized Training Re- 
serve Program plans some 25,000 mili- 
tary scholarships throughout the country. 

The reservists will not be entitled to 
such benefits as Army pay, government 
insurance, family allowances or death 
gratuities. 

Forty more colleges and universities 
have been invited to participate in 
A.S.T.P. increasing the total of collegiate 
institutions in the program to 190. 


Preparing for West Point 

Appointees for the 1944 entrance ex- 
aminations to the U. S. Military Acad- 
emy at West Point may take preparatory 
courses under an Army Specialized 
Training Program, the War Department 
announced August 3. 

Of an estimated 920 candidates, 370 
from the Army are expected to study at 
Amherst College; 300 presidential ap- 
pointees from the country at large, at 
Cornell University; 250 from other 
groups, including congressional ap- 
pointees now in the Army, at Lafayette 
College. 

The program, beginning September 1, 
provides two 12 week terms of prepara- 
tion for the examinations are scheduled 
for March 7, 1944. A second 15 week 
term will orient candidates in military 
academy work. 





COURT DECISIONS 


No Rides for Private Pupils 


A ban on the use of public school 
buses by pupils of Catholic and private 
schools was recently reaffirmed by the 
court of appeals at Frankfort, Ky. The 
original opinion declared that the state’s 
constitution provided that taxes may be 
expended for public purposes only. It 
added that a 1940 law extending the 
uses of the buses was “unconstitutional 
and void.” 

The appellate court opinion, written 
by Judge Alex L. Ratliff, said: “It is 
well settled that the words ‘common 
schools’ as used in the constitution mean 
‘public’ or ‘free’ schools maintained by 
the state at public expense, as distin- 
guished from schools maintained by any 
private, parochial or sectarian school.” 





For Public Pupils Only 


The use of public school funds to pay 
mileage or tuition for pupils who attend, 
parochial schools is forbidden by the con- 
stitution of North Dakota, according to 
a recent decision by the attorney general 
of the state. The opinion was given in 
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Frankly, they're good .. . 


eae |] these DUDLEY 
|” orEs 


We've been making school locks 
















WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-5th Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 

ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 

speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $3.50-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha~ & 
betical arrangement. ® 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; 
without index, $3.50. 



































for almost a quarter-century. We 











have learned what school pupils 
want, what school authorities 





need, what a school lock system 





ought to be. 


RO-2 
RoTODIAS Fou tp \ And we make locks to do those 


be 






jobs superbly well. 








Besides those illustrated, the Dud- 
ley line includes master-keyed 
combination padlocks and built-in 


Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


locks. We're making them now 
and can supply your needs on 
proper priorities. Won't you write 
us? 








Dept. 910 570 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 


READY FOR 
INSTALLATION 




















MEMO, 


MISS GLUTZ- IN 


Al VICTORIA! 
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Here is the L-1067-R lab- | 
oratory fume hood... 
an All-Purpose Science 
Equipment item made by 
Hamilton complete with e Economically priced 
'g H.P. motor blower... . 

Send for your copy of 














the new All-Purpose Cat- Scienti . 
Specif ee Da 86 Se ee e Scientifically designed 
peciry plete information on the 
L-1067-R fume hood and , ; 
VICTORIA TOILET TISSU ES other science equipment e Available for prompt ship- 
items. ment 
Single Fold, Double Fold, or Black Core—for 
high quality at low cost. The Victoria Paper HAMILTON oot eae COMPANY 
° TWO RIVERS, Wis. NS—9-43 
Mills Company, Fulton, New York. Please send me the All-Purpose Catalog No. 206 
I a ach ca scnahitiniotasiincetecadgh teailactinniaiieis Y otplilhichedacsendiigslivanisivnimasiihiaasdiaadii 
Founded re) in 1880 SS 
School and Position we . 
SS 
Address . ‘ 
City and State........... aS 
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How DEVOPAKE hides 


and covers any surface 
in just one coat! 


Thrilling is the word for Devopake’s one-coat hiding quality. There are 
thousands of maintenance men who have been thrilled . . . and pleased 







no need for the 





Here’s a paint that’s a primer and finish-coat in one... 
usual time-consuming under-coat. And Devopake’s big-brush work- 
ability quickens application time . . . saves vital man hours. 

Devopake can “take it.’’ Its oil-base protects walls . . . enables them 
to stand up under repeated washings. What’s more, seeing conditions 
are improved because Devopake provides maximum reflection and 
diffusion of all available light, speeding war-time production. 

If your interior walls need painting, write for circular on Devopake 

. now, by popular demand, manufactured in 7 practical colors. 










Specify Devopake on your next paint job and save time . . . 
save money ... enjoy complete, guaranteed satisfaction. 


DEVOE PAINTS 


The 189th Year of the Oldest Paint Maker in America 
FIRST AVENUE AT 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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when they found they saved time and money by using Devopake. 





answer to a letter from New Rockford, 
N. D., asking whether a public school 
has a right to pay these expenses of 
persons whose children are enrolled in 
parochial schools, Catholic or Protestant. 


No School Buses for Private Use 

Public school buses cannot be used to 
serve private institutions, according to a 
decision of the supreme court of the 
state of Washington. “The entire revenue 
derived from the common school fund 
and the state tax for common schools 
shall be exclusively applied to the sup- 
port of the common schools,” the deci- 
sion reads. 





ADMINISTRATION 


Education Week for ‘43 


National Education Week for 1943 

extends from November 7 to 13 and 

has “Education for Victory” as a gen- 

eral theme. Daily topics are: 

Sunday: Education for World Under- 
standing. 

Monday: Education for Work. 

Tuesday: Education for the Air Age. 

Wednesday: Education to Win and 
Secure the Peace. 

Thursday: Education for War-Time Cit- 
izenship. 

Friday: Meeting the Emergency in Edu- 

cation. 


Saturday: Education for Sound Health. 





General Education Will Come Back 

Boom days are in sight for colleges 
and universities, according to Floyd W. 
Reeves, professor of educational admin- 
istration at the University of Chicago 
and author of the education section of 
the recent report of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. Doctor Reeves 
states that the war ‘has so emphasized 
technical training that additional train- 
ing of this kind will not be required 
when peace comes. Thé general trend 
will be toward general education, with 
colleges and universities recruiting stu- 
dents from the armed forces and indus- 
try for the first few years following the 
war. 


Puerto Rico Adopts Chicago Plan 

The University of Puerto Rico this 
fall will institute with some modifica- 
tions the University of Chicago’s college 
plan, according to Carlos Garcia. This 
will be the first institution outside the 
United States to reorganize in this direc- 
tion. 

Full adoption of the Chicago plan is 
inexpedient as education in Puerto Rico 
begins when children are 4. A_ high 
school junior is only 13 or 14 years old 
and this is considered too early an age 
to begin the Chicago plan of study. 
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The Sound of PEACE 


A MAJOR activity of this concern 
before the war was the production of centralized 
sound distribution equipment for the nation’s schools. 


bh be 
VuvvvvvVvvVvuVvuVvuVuVYe 


@We take pride in the knowledge that our equip- 
ment is still serving in the distribution of lectures, 
musical programs and announcements to the coun- 
try’s classrooms, and that it is effecting daily 
communication between all schoolrooms and 
departments. 


@We take pride, of course, in the part we are 
playing today in America’s future. Bogen is making 
vital communication equipment for the U. S. 
Navy and Signal Corps, and the experience we're 
gaining today will result in vast improvement in 
the school sound equipment of tomorrow. 


Today The Tool of War 
Tomorrow The Sound of Peace 


DAVID BOGEN CO, Inc. 


663 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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Longer Life for Text- 


books at a low aver- 





age cost per book, 








per pupil, per year 


makes the Use of 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Necessary where books 


are furnished free. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 
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So writes a restaurant 
owner who had spent $65 
for fumigating to rid his 
place from roaches and 
ants. He says, “A few cans of Killum 
does the same job just as efficiently.” 


Killum, in the handy sprinkle-top can, 
affords a quick, ever-ready, and inexpen- 
sive means of successfully routing ts. 
Because of its greater potency, Killum 
does a thorough job... requires less fre- 
| application. Compounded in 

innell’s own powder mill for over 
four decades. me dependable quality 
as Finnell Floor Finishes and Cleansers. 





For literature or consultation, phone or :; = 
write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell Gar POSITIVE 
System, Inc., 209 East St., Elkhart, Ind. PEST CONTROL 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ wn 


Pione0eers aad Specialisls io PRINCIPAL 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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16 mm. SOUND FILMS on the 


UNITED NATIONS AT WAR 
AAACN este 


The College Film Center wishes to announce 
the addition to our library of four new feature 
length films released by the British Ministry 
of Information. 


The World of Plenty 45 mm. Service charge $1.50 
The Silent Village 35 mm. Service charge $1.50 
I Was a Fireman 48 mm. Service charge $1.50 
Before the Raid 45mm. Service charge $1.50 


We also have all the releases of the U. S. Office 
of War Information, National Film Board of 
Canada, and the British Ministry of Informa- 
tion and hundreds of films designed for class- 
room use. 


For further information and catalogs write 


The COLLEGE FILM CENTER 


84 EAST RANDOLPH ST. e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
SY LL ER EN RS SIERRA 
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England Plans for Better Schools 


Important in England’s postwar plan- 
ning for schools are the recommenda 
tions made by the British Federation of 
University Women that (1) teachers be 
moved from one school to another with- 
in Britain, (2) there be an interchange 
of teachers among Britain, the United 
States, the British Commonwealth and 
other English speaking countries, and 
(3) refresher courses be offered teachers 
to emphasize new teaching technics. 

Special recommendations by rural 
women’s institutes include raising the 
age at which pupils usually leave school, 
the use of better qualified teachers and 


the encouragement of talent in rural 
areas. 


Health Education Discussed 


Mobilizing schools for their part in 
community health programs formed the 
subject of a health education conference 
held July 16 and 17 at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

According to Dr. Charles C. Wilson, 
chairman of the health education con- 
ference committee, now is an important 
time to attempt an evaluation of what 
is being done to help improve the 
health of the community and of in- 
dividuals. Every individual in the school 
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1903 > In 1903, when the century was new, 
We modestly made our bow to you; 


With no fuss whatever, ado or furore, 
We hung out our sign above our door. 


1913 


The first hundred years are the hardest, 
You've often heard it said, 


Well, the first ten weren't too easy for us, 


But we kept plugging right ahead 


1923 


The war clouds dissembled, peace once more, 
Prosperity came to most everyone's door 


We sailed right along with the rest of the crew, 


Doing the best we knew how to do. 


1933 


Dark days for all, spirits all low, 
What lay ahead? did anyone know? 
But we steered our ship on an even keel, 


With that faith and that hope true Americans feel. 


1943 


Still doing the best we know how to do 
And faring okay, many thanks to YOU! 


So here we are still, after all of these years 
Some of them perfect, some fraught with fears, 


Written Expressly for MIDLAND LABORATORIES 


And so—“TIME tells!” 


by J. P. MULGREW 
(““Jazbo of Old Dubuque") 


in quality of Product, quality of Service, and in the 


quality of our Appreciation for your continued patronage. 


We want you to know that, regardless of the ever-increasing demands made on 
us by the Armed Forces, we will find a way to care for your needs as we have 


in the forty years past. 


1903 . 


1943 


MIDLAND LABORATORIES 


GYMNASIUM FLOOR FINISH . SEALS 
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HAND SOAPS . 


DISINFECTANTS . DETERGENTS 


organization can and should make a 
contribution to the health of the com- 
munity. Inasmuch as schools are an 
integral part of the community their 
efforts will bring the greatest value when 


coordinated with the efforts of other 
groups. 

Dr. Leona Baumgartner, director of 
the bureau of child hygiene, New York 
City Department of Health, raised the 
following questions for discussion: Have 
we, for instance, so insisted that our 
school children have their annual physi- 
cal examination that we have lost sight 
of good community health? Have we 
lost sight of good preschool care in plan- 
ning and following a school health pro- 
gram? Are we overlooking tuberculosis 
and prenatal care in our zeal for school 
health programs? 

All those participating agreed that 
organization is what is needed, particu- 
larly organization that involves every- 
body in the process. 


Excess Lunch Cost Paid by State 


Local school boards in Illinois will be 
reimbursed by the state for excess costs 
of the federally financed school lunch 
programs. Recent legislation appropri- 
ated $1,500,000 for this purpose. 





INSTRUCTION 





New Courses at Columbia 

Certain new courses are being offered 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, for the coming year. These include 
a guidance course featuring actual labora- 
tory experience in counseling adults on 
vocational and psychological problems, 
courses on the utilization of all com- 
munity resources in the educational pro- 
gram, a course on the _ international 
aspects of nursing emphasizing war and 
postwar problems and requirements and 
a study of the modern concepts of com- 
munication and the communication arts. 

Courses retraining teachers for pre- 
induction work will be continued during 
the coming year. 


Management Course Endowed 


A program in home economics con- 
sisting of courses in home and institu- 
tional management is being established 
at Northwestern University this fall. 
Based upon an endowment of more 
than $200,000, the course will be carried 
on in the school of commerce. , 


New Scholarships for Pupils 

A scholarship in the name of every 
accredited high school in Michigan has 
recently been established by action of the 
board of regents of the University of 
Michigan. Each year these scholarships 
will pay the full tuition of an outstand- 
ing graduate of every one of the state’s 
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A ‘ Y yy 200 J “Utility” Wet cut 


Racine's ‘‘eas oe 9 
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saws make training 
safe and fast 


The Modern Saws for Modern Training 

The Racine Hydraulic Feed Controls in this general pur- 
pose saw are identical to those found in Racine High Speed 
Production Machines in the most modern war production 
plants today. Safer and faster training is possible because of 
complete safeguards and simplicity of operating controls. 
“Utility” Dry Cut Model is also available. It is the same 
as model above except without coolant equipment. 


Other Racine Metal Cut- 
ting Saws in capacities 6” 
x 6” to 20” x 20” are also 
available. 
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draulic’ Pam Racine Oil Hy. 


: and Valves 
GPR pA “Spacities 0 to 
dicen 0 to 1000 Ibs. 
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Complete data and prices on 


request. AddressDept.NS-S. 
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Careful maintenance and periodic check-ups will add 
even more years of service to your long-life Norton Door 
Closers. Write for copy of the new Norton Wartime 
22W which includes repair parts listings 
and essential maintenance information. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 


»f The Yole & Towne Mfg. Company 





* CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 














Whose Pence Lasts Longest 7 


@ if it's a Page Fence it was designed, manufactured and 
erected to render extra long service. But the protective life of 
this or any other chain link fence can be extended by expe- 
rienced, Page-trained service men. The quality fence that is 
inspected and serviced expertly will last longer. Care for the one 
you have. If you do not have this protection, plan now for its 
erection when material is available. Send for FENCE FACTS 
and name of our Association member nearest you. Write to 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION © AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. | 









Confronted with the problem 
of training millions of men 
quickly, Uncle Sam was fast 
to appreciate the experience of 
thousands of schools that had 
already proved the effective- 
ness of instructional films. And 
today, ERPI films do their part 
— speeding up the instruction 
of this vast army of men — 
equipping. them quickly and 
thoroughly for mechanized 
war. 




















Already Proved 
Equally Effective 
in Thousands 

of Classrooms 


Whether for pre-induction 
courses, actual training pro- 
grams, or the regular school 
curricula — ERPI films effec- 
tively supplement personal in- 
struction by the pictorial pres- 
entation of scientific subjects 
being studied. 

Write for FREE Booklet de- 
scribing the ERPI film subjects 
which have been used so 
successfully in this training 
program, 


<< 


ERP] CLASSROOM FILMS INC. 


1841 Broadway 


New York 23, New York 
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To Make Your Dishwashing Machine Last Longer ... 


oo} 


The electrical controls and electrical connections on your 
Colt AUTOSAN should be given a periodic check-up to keep 
them in top-notch condition. Keep them clean and dry. Damp 
and corroded electrical connections are inefficient as well as 
dangerous. Also, today, electrical connections and controls are 
hard to replace, and failure of the ones you have may render 
your Autosan useless at a time when you need it most. 

Instruct new employees in thorough maintenance procedure 
—show them how to correctly use your Autosan. 


AVOID TROUBLE... OBSERVE 
THESE 13 GOOD MAINTENANCE RULES 





1. Teach operators correct 
operation and handling of 
machine. 


2. Make one man respon- 
sible for operation and 
maintenance. 


3. Use good cleaning com- 
pounds. 


4. Keep wash and rinse 
tubes clean. 


5. Keep scrap trays clean. 


6. Keep grease traps clean. 


7. Keep inside of machine 
clean. 


8. Keep pump clean and 
in good working order. 


9. Lubricate properly. 


10. Open and close doors 
carefully. 


11. Don’t put off repairs. 


12. Make periodic inspec- 
tions of electrical hookups. 


13. Don’t let dirty water 
stay in machine for long 
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629 accredited high schools. These may 
be extended to cover four year courses 
of study. 

The new grants, known as the Univer- 
sity List Scholarships, will be awarded 
on the basis of academic ability, desir- 
able personal characteristics, citizenship, 
health and need for financial assistance. 


Georgians Vote at 18 


Voting privileges have been granted 
to 18 year olds in the state of Georgia. 
This is the first state to have so amended 
its constitution. 





VISUAL EDUCATION 





School Films Insured 


School films in the library of Films 
Incorporated will be protected against 
loss and damage while in transit or in 
use under a film damage insurance plan. 
To cover the additional expense a charge 
of 10 cents will be included in every 
film rental contract. 


Visual Education in Uruguay 


Four films showing the rural schools 
and country life in Uruguay are being 
seen in several teachers’ colleges and 
other schools during the visit to this 
country of José Pedro Puig, chief of the 
cinematographic section of the National 
Council on Primary and Normal Educa- 
tion in Uruguay. Sefior Puig is studying 
visual education practice in this country. 
He arrived in Washington recently for 
a three months’ tour. 


Chinese Screens Have Two-Way Vision 

Silk screens on which projected 
movies are visible from two sides are 
an innovation in China. Documentary 
and educational films from Great Britain 
and the United States are being circu- 
lated constantly throughout Free China. 
A customary audience for one showing 
runs from 4000 to 10,000 people. The 
two-way vision silk screens facilitate 
accommodation to large audiences. 

The University of Nanking is making 
microfilm readers and is supplying them 
to all film libraries in China. 





RADIO 





Radio Series on Home Issues 


A new NBC radio series, entitled “For 
This We Fight,” is scheduled for every 
Saturday evening from September 4 
through November 27, from 7 to 7:30 
p.m. Sponsored by NBC’s Inter-Amer- 
ican University of the Air in cooperation 
with the Twentieth Century Fund and 
the Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace, the program will present 
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various American authorities in discus- 
sions of the major postwar issues on the 
home front. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Report for '43 

“Education Marches On,” the 1943 
bulletin of the public schools in White- 
fish Bay, Wis., is just off the press. 

The bulletin is most attractively il- 
lustrated and deals with all phases of 
school administration from curricular re- 
ports to financial statements. An interest- 
ing feature is the comparative school and 
property tax scale report for the com- 
munity and other towns surrounding 


Milwaukee. 
Clothing Care in Booklet 


Free for the asking, a new bulletin 
“How to Take Care of Your Clothes” 
treats buying for service wear, how to 
judge quality materials and bargains, 
special care for wools, rayons and cot- 
tons, storage strategies and facts about 
dry cleaning and removing spots. For 
copies write to the Dan River Mills, 40 
Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Booklet Surveys County Schools 


“Bucks County Schools in the First 
Year of the War” is the title of a new 
booklet dealing with the 1942 activities 
of these Pennsylvania schools. A report 
of the county supervisory staff at Doyles- 
town, Pa., the pamphlet deals with 
schools as community service centers and 
school trends and problems. 





Bibliography for Highway 

A new bibliography compiled by the 
Automotive Safety Foundation presents 
selected films, articles and pamphlets on 
highway transportation in war time. It 
deals specifically with buses, conserva- 
tion, driver training, maintenance, pas- 
senger cars, roadways, rubber, safety, 
traffic surveys, trucks and general in- 
formation. 


NAMES IN NEWS 


Superintendents 


Ralph E. Dugdale, superintendent of 
schools in Portland, Ore., since 1937, has 
resigned. 

N. B. Schoonmaker, superintendent of 
schools in Minneapolis, has also resigned; 
temporarily Prudence Cutright, assistant 
superintendent in charge of elementary 
education, has been named superintend- 
ent of the city system. 

John W. Robison, superintendent of 
schools at Eaton, Ohio, has resigned to 
accept a position as an engineer with the 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. To date, his successor has 
not been named. 
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Milo Stucky has reconsidered his for- 
mer decision to resign as superintendent 
of schools at Florence, Kan., and will 
again be employed in that capacity. 


Thomas John Duffield, assistant to the 
supervising principal at Suffern High 
School, Suffern, N. Y., will be the new 
principal of the high school at Rock- 
away, N. J. He succeeds William J. 
Phillips, who recently resigned. 


Louis Friedman has been selected as 


the new superintendent of schools at 
McKenzie, Tenn. Formerly, Mr. Fried- 


man was director of music in the public 





schools at Winchester and Maysville in 
the same state. 

E. L. Stroh of Plymouth, Neb., will 
assume the duties of superintendent of 
schools at Bertrand in the same state. 

Clyde Parker, superintendent of schools 
at Washington, Ind., has resigned to be- 
come superintendent of schools in Moline, 
Ill. 

Ira J. Bright, superintendent of schools 
in Leavenworth, Kan., has retired be- 
cause of ill health after twenty-four years 
of service. 

Irvin Rosa of Rochester, Minn., today 
took over the duties of superintendent 
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HUNDREDS OF THEM 








Because he brings with him the experience not only of hundreds 
of chemists, bacteriologists, physicians, scientists and safety en- 
gineers but also the practical experience of school executives 


and superintendents. 
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AN ODORLESS SHOWER ROOM DISINFECTANT 


West’s SHOWERSAN* meets with instant pref- 
erence BECAUSE IT IS ODORLESS. With it you 
can institute a routine by which ATHLETE’S 
FOOT infection can be kept from contaminat- 
ing your shower and locker-room floors and 
the feet of those who use them. Because of 
its high bacteriological efficiency, SHOWERSAN 
is very economical to use. A solution of 2 
ounces to a gallon of water is recommended. 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat..Of. 


Write for the Showersan Circular and weigh 
advantages of 


this improved product. 





55 BRANCHES * HELPING TO GUARD INSTITUTIONAL HEALTH * COAST TO COAST 












ISINFECTING 


42-16 WEST STREET © LONG ISLAND CITY ¢ N.Y. © DEPT. C 





of schools in Davenport, Iowa. Mr. Rosa 
succeeds Irvin Schmitt, superintendent 
for the last seven years. 

Harvey D. Jensen, former superin- 
tendent of schools at Lakefield, Minn., is 
the new superintendent at International 
Falls, Minn. He replaces James A. 
Sathrum. 

Emory E. Smiley has resigned as su- 
perintendent of schools at Durango, Colo. 

W. R. Godwin, superintendent of 
schools at LaPorte, Ind., has resigned to 
become superintendent at Hutchinson, 
Kan. Elsa Needham has been appointed 
in his place. 

Vinal H. Tibbetts, superintendent of 
the public schools at Manhasset, N. Y., 
for the last twenty-two years, has re- 
signed. Mr. Tibbetts is the new presi- 
dent of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation. 

W. I. Early, supperintendent of the 
school system at Sioux Falls, S. D., plans 
to retire at the end of the school year 
concluding in 1944. 

William H. Young has been selected 
as the new superintendent of schools at 
Lake Mills, lowa. Formerly, Mr. Young 
was superintendent of schools at Moravia 
in the same state. 

I. K. Boltz, principal of the Fort Col- 
lins High School at Fort Collins, Colo., 
and former assistant principal of the 
high school at Grand Junction in the 





same state, has been named superin- 
tendent of schools at Grand Junction. 
He succeeds J. Fred Essig, who resigned 
to become superintendent at Greeley. 


Principals 

James E. Nancarrow, principal of the 
high school in Williamsport, Pa., has 
been elected principal of the senior high 
school of Upper Darby, a suburb of 
Philadelphia. He succeeds John H. Ty- 
son, who was recently made superin- 
tendent of the system. 

William K. Gillespie, principal of the 
high school in Newark, Del., has re- 
signed to accept a position as assistant 
microchemist of the Bio-Chemical Re- 
search Laboratory there. 

Harwood Muzzy Schwartz is the new 
high school principal at Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., replacing C. Darl Long, 
now on leave of absence in military 
service. Mr. Schwartz is on leave of ab- 
sence from St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, N. Y., where he is director of 
the department of education. 

John M. Cotton, headmaster of the 
Whitefield High School, Whitefield, 
N. H., has been named headmaster of 
Spaulding High School in Rochester, 
N. H. He replaces Carroll E. Peavey, 
now with the Army Air Force. 

Cole H. Kelley, head teacher at the 


Emerson School in Portland, Me., was 





elected principal of William B. Jack 
Junior High School there. 

Charles M. Allen, principal of the com- 
munity high school at Dupo, IIl., has 
been named principal of University High 
School, Urbana, IIl., succeeding Charles 
W. Sanford, who will continue with his 
work as associate professor of education 
at the University of Illinois. 

D. L. Pyle, principal of the Baldwin 
High School, Birmingham, Mich., has 
been appointed director of secondary 
schools at Highland Park, Mich. 

Raymond Locke, principal of the high 
school at Briston, Vt., has been selected 
as the new principal of the high school 
at Mansfield, Mass., replacing Addison 
B. Craig, now with the U. S. Naval 
Reserve. 

Wilmer L. Schultz, vice principal of 
the Lyman Hall High School, Walling- 
ford, Conn., has been advanced to the 
position of principal, replacing William 
H. Curtis, who is on leave of absence 
with the U. S. Navy. 

William Hafner Cornog, assistant pro- 
fessor of English at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has been selected as the new 
president of Central High School in 
Philadelphia. He replaces John L. Haney, 
who has retired. 

Earle F. Myers of Albany, N. Y., has 
been named principal of St. Regis Falls 
Central School, St. Regis Falls, N. Y. 
























your NATIONAL LOCKS 


Day by day, all metal products for civilian use j 


are becoming scarcer and more valuable. Because 
of this we ask your cooperation in the preservation 
of the National Locks we built for you. 
Occasional inspection and servicing will go a long 
way in helping to do your part in this greatest of 
conservation programs. 

We here at the National Lock Company are em- 
ploying our complete facilities in the productiqn 
of important war material. 


your needs of the many combination lock items 
in both shackle and built-in styles produced by us 
in our thirty-five years of manufacturing. 


\N 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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It is our aim to again in the near future fulfill ff 
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Three Vital Days 


Yesterday — Today — Tomorrow 


Yestérday Kewaunee Leadership in the Labora- 
tory Furniture field was soundly established. 


Today War Production has full right of way in 


Kewaunee Plants. 


Tomorrow you will benefit by Kewaunee’s war 
time production experience and by many newly 
developed improvements and refinements in 
Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture, which will be 
brought to you when the War ends. 


AROPATOR 
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Cc. G. CAMPBELL, President 
5028 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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County Superintendents 


v Kenneth Ogle, former superintendent 
of schools in Howell County, Missouri, 
has been elected superintendent of the 
Morrisville Consolidated School in the 
same state. 

Frederick Dodge, formerly a teacher 
in Shelbina, Mo., has been selected as 
superintendent of schools in Shelby 
County in the same state. 

Victor B. Lowe, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Collins, Mo., re- 
cently took office as superintendent of 
schools in St. Clair County, Missouri. 

Wallace Smith, principal at Wells, 
Nev., has been appointed deputy super- 
intendent of public instruction for the 
first supervisory district comprising Elko 
County, Nevada. He succeeds E. E. 
Franklin, who has resigned. 

A. W. Dickey is the new superintend- 
ent of De Witt County, Illinois, suc- 
ceeding Mrs. May Porter who has held 
the position for the last sixteen years. 





Miscellaneous 


Ray L. Hamon of George Peabody 
College is the new specialist in school 
plant in the American school systems 
division of the U. S. Office of Education. 
He fills the position of senior specialist 
on school building problems formerly 
held by Alice Barrows, now retired. 

John L. Lounsbury, president of San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College, San 
Bernardino, Calif., has been appointed 
chairman of a special committee on post- 
war plans for junior colleges. 


Private School News 
Col. E. R. W. McCabe has resigned 


the superintendericy of Staunton Military 
Academy, Staunton, Va., to rejoin the 
armed forces. Col. S. S. Pitcher is the 
acting superintendent. 

Bradford M. Kingman, headmaster at 
the Bancroft School, Worcester, Mass., 
has been appointed headmaster of the 
Pembroke-Country Day School, Kansas 
City, Mo., succeeding Howard E. A. 
Jones, who recently resigned because of 
ill health. 

Col. J. Seddon Fleet, acting superin- 
tendent of Culver Military Academy dur- 
ing the absence of Col. W. E. Gregory, 
now in armed service, has resigned and 


will be succeeded by Col. Allen R. Elliott. 





Deaths 


Charles E. Neville, principal of Jay 
Cooke Junior High School in Philadel- 
phia for the last twelve years, died re- 
cently. 

Louis F. Brunk, principal of Crafton 
High School. in Pittsburgh, died. 

Paul E. Belting, aid to the Illinois su- 
perintendent of public instruction, Ver- 
non Nickell, died recently of a rare 
blood disease. 
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cin available 


right now now’! 





RADIANT screens of all types—wall, table, 
portable, combination wall and table, in a wide 
range of sizes are ready for PROMPT DELIV- 
ERY. They incorporate famous ‘’Hy-Flect”’ glass 
beaded surface that gives extraordinary bril- 
liance and clarity to movies and stills. Other 
RADIANT features include: compactness, light 
weight, ease of setting up and dismantling, 
ripple-free, smooth screen surface and con- 
venient carrying cases for portable models. 
Also available is the new RADIANT Daytime 
Screen that enables you to show brilliant pic- 
tures in broad daylight in lighted rooms to 
large audiences. 

Send for New FREE 
Radiant Screen Catalog 


A Complete Line of RA- 
DIANT Brilliantly Clear 
Projection Screens for All 
Purposes 


The last word in 
screen information. 
Fully _ illustrated. 
Gives full specifica- 
tions and prices. Also 
complete information 
on how to transform 


THE RADIANT MFG. COMPANY, Dept. 11 
1144 W. Superior St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me FREE copy of 
the new complete illustrated Radiant Screen ; 


l 
| 
i 
Catalog. 
| 
| 





Name old, discolored, dam- 
aged screens _ into 

Address mae brilliant modern 
..Zone No. TS | screens at little cost. 


City 





For October: 





Should the school year be iengthened to 11 months? 
Should the child spend one month of an extended 


school year in camp? 


How should such summer camps be administered? 


These questions will be answered in the October issue 


of The NATION'S SCHOOLS. 


Each month, a nation-wide cross section poll of school 
administrators is taken on some controversial subject 
of current importance. The results are reported in the 
"School Opinion Poll" section of each issue. 


This has become one of the most popular features of 
the magazine. 


Watch for the October issue of 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 
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Automatic Pencil Sharpeners will be back. 
Right now, there’s another job. Their plant is very 
busy making precision Ammunition . . . lots of it! 


. every 
projectile perfectly formed to very accurate speci- 


That Ammunition must be “just so” . . 


fications. American lives can depend on one cer- 
tain piece of Ammunition flying straight and true 
to the mark! 

That’s why Automatic Pencil Sharpeners 
cannot be manufactured now . . . but they will be 
back. They will be the same fine Sharpeners as 
always . . . leaders in precision quality . . . in long- 
life service . . . in doing their own particular job 


efficiently! Buy Bonds for Victory! 


/ , 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
will be back 











\ 


New Cutters for Auto- 
matic Pencil Sharp- 
eners can now be ob- 
tained from your 
dealers. 





AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
Div. of Spengler-Loomis Mfg. Co., CHICAGO, ILL, 
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WHATS NEW. 


Projectors Are Available 


Released for Preflight Training 


Projectors are 
available now for 
schools giving pre- 
induction training 
courses. A limited 
number of these 
machines has just 
been released for 
this purpose by 
W.P.B. Model DD 
shows both single 
and double frame 
slide films and 2 
by 2 inch minia- 
ture slides in 
black and white or Kodachrome. Equipped with a 150 watt 
lamp, Anastigmat lens, $.V.E. rewind take-up, the machine 
is especially suited for use in classrooms or small auditor- 
iums. This model is equipped with a carry-case. 

For prompt delivery, schools are requested to submit 
orders with a priority rating. Orders must be accompanied 
by certification stating that the school has pre-induction 
training courses and signed: by the officer in charge of the 
course.—Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS577 








Projection Screens on Market 
Made of Noncritical Materials 
Projection screens, portable or for table, wall or ceiling, 
are available now in a variety of sizes. Screens have the 
Radiant “Hy-Flect” glass-beaded screen surface. These new 








models include sizes from 22 by 30 inches to 16 inches 
square and are available now without priorities—Radiant 


Manufacturing Co., 1140-46 West Superior Street Chicago. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS578 


Address manufacturers for further information 
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Double Meat Portions 
Extend With Meat Nutrients 


Three fourths of a pound of meat can be doubled to 1% 
pounds of meat mixture with 4 pound of Extendo, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer of this new product. From this 
combination six 3 ounce portions may be obtained. Ex- 
tendo is prepared from ingredients whose food nutrients 
give a mixture approximating the nutritional properties of 
meat, it is stated. A blend of seasonings gives loaf or patty 
an appetizing flavor. Says the producer, “Extendo is a 
practical product to use in school cafeterias because it helps 
to stretch the meat supply and ration points.” 

A table of the percentage composition of the food nutri- 
ents in Extendo and a group of varied recipes will be 
furnished on request——Extendo Corporation, 501 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS579 








Lessons Teach Cartooning 
By American Academy of Art Instructor 

A set of Nick 
Nichols Art and 
Cartoon Course 
lessons is being 
offered “practically 
free.” Nick Nich- 
ols, in the accom- 
panying illustra- 
tion, has trained 
such famous car- 
toonists as Rick 
Yeager (Buck 
Rogers), Jack Ryan (Streamer Kelly), Ken Ernst (Apple 
Mary) and Jim McMenemy (Draftie). Mr. Nichols is the 
dean of cartooning at the American Academy of Art. De- 
tails will be furnished upon request—Louis Melind Com- 
pany, 362 West Chicago Avenue, Chicago. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS580 








Quench Coal Pile Fires 


Quenches Supplement Indicators 


Hot Spot Quenchers provide an easy and efficient way of 
handling coal pile fires, according to their manufacturer. 
The quenchers are supplements for Hot Spot Indicators 
which have been in use since World War I. Quenchers 
are inserted in coal piles where indicators have been with- 
drawn. They utilize dry ice and give off freezing carbon 
dioxide gas which fills the voids between lumps of coal. 
Thus, heated areas are cooled and digging is eliminated. 

Producers state that the Liquid Carbonic Corporation has 
74 dry ice stations in the United States and Canada and 
is cooperating in supplying dry ice everywhere. With the 
large amounts of coal now being stored at government 
request, the danger from fire is on the increase, people are 
warned.—Coal Specialties Co., 50 Church Street, New 
York City. 
© When inquiring, refer to NS581 


or use Readers’ Service blank on page 89 






































































F OR supplying Mercurochrome and 
other drugs, diagnostic solutions and testing equipment re- 
quired by the Armed Forces, for developing and producing 
Sterile Shaker Packages of Crystalline Sulfanilamide espec- 
ially designed to meet military needs, and for completing 
deliveries ahead of contract schedule—these are the reasons 
for the Army-Navy “E” Award to our organization. 

All minor wounds should receive prompt first aid treatment. 
Mercurochrome has many advantages for this purpose. 

The 2% aqueous solution is antiseptic, non-irritating and non- 
toxic when used in wounds. 

Injuries are more promptly reported when Mercurochrome is 
used because treatment is not painful. 

The solution keeps indefinitely. The color indicates the ex. 
tent of application. 

Mercurochrome (H. W. & D. Brand of dibrom-oxymercuri- 
fluorescein-sodium) is accepted by the Council on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry of the American Medical Association. Ithasa 
background of more than twenty years’ clinical use. 

Apply Mercurochrome to all minor wounds. Do not fail to 
call a physician in more serious cases. 


“peewee cHROM 


MERCUROL 





HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING, INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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613 
Assembly Chairs 


These items may be purchased 
for immediate delivery 


NEW FOLDING AND 


ASSEMBLY CHAIRS AND 


UNIVERAL TABLES 





674 Folding Chair 






Universal Table 


, oo American Seating Company distributor 
can supply you promptly with these excellent 
chairs and tables. We recommend them unre- 
servedly for sturdiness, rigidity, and enduring 
handsome appearance. They are ideal for class- 
rooms, libraries, study and assembly halls and 
cafeterias. 


The No.674 and the No. 613 chair backs are 
formed 5-ply resin-bonded hardwood—legs and 
stretchers solid hardwood. They are durable, 
comfortable and appropriate for use with the 
handsome and versatile heavy corded ply con- 
structed Universal Tables. Available in four top 
sizes and five heights. 


All are reasonably priced in relation to qual- 
ity and many superior features. 


\ 


without priorities 





Amun Sealing Company 


VORLDS LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
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WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS | 


Save Fuel and Heating Costs 


New Product Removes Soot 


Sootex is a new product designed particularly to remove 
soot. According to the producer, soot is a primary fuel 
waster. An insulating layer only 1/16 inch thick requires 
26%, per cent extra fuel. One pound of Sootex, for every 
25 h.p. boiler rating, sprinkled over the fire bed each morn- 
ing releases enough oxygen to remove soot and other 
carbonaceous matter. 

This manufacturer states that Sootex will cut fuel con- 
sumption from 9% to 69 per cent, prevent chimney fires 
and save the user $7 for every dollar's worth of the product 
poured daily on the fire bed—Hysan Products Company, 
Manufacturing Chemists, 58 East Cullerton Street, Chicago. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS582 


Repairs: No Skill Needed 
Kit Provides Directions 


“With Economy tools, no skill is required to fix faucets,” 
states the product manufacturer. “It’s just a matter of fol- 
lowing directions.” Economy tool kits come in three sizes, 
the senior kit being practicable for institutions, such as 
schools. Complete equipment is provided for about 98 per 
cent of all fixtures, open and concealed, claims the producer. 

With the manufacture of brass and die cast faucets, bibbs 
and most valves stopped, making it impossible to replace a 
match fixture, the Economy System provides the answer to 
many maintenance problems, it is stated—Economy Valve 
Seat Co., 2617-25 Fletcher Street, Chicago. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS583 


Shower Erected in 18 Minutes 


Saves Time, Labor and Materials 
Here is a shower 
cabinet, the Fiat 
Volunteer, which 
can be erected in 
eighteen minutes. 
Available now, it 
is said to meet all 
government regu- 
lations concerning 
the use of steel. 
Some _ construc- 
tion is done at the 
factory. For exam- 
ple, tension lock 
joints used at back 
corners are fas- 
tened to the back 
panel. Side panels, 
then, are just 
snapped into the 
joints when the 
shower is erected. 
7) In addition, the 


front pilaster col- 





rn 
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WHAT’S NEW for SCHOOLS 





umns are mounted on the respective side panels at the factory. 

The only tool necessary to erect the cabinet is a screw- 
driver, according to the manufacturer. First, the back panel 
is set inside the receptor and the side panels are snapped 
into place in the tension lock joints. Next, the top reenforc- 
ing trim and threshold are set in position. Only a few 
self-threading metal-working screws placed in holes punched 
in the panels are necessary to complete construction. 

The cabinet, complete, occupies 32 square inches of floor 
space and is 75 inches tall. All the inside raw edges have 
been eliminated. The tension lock joints, front stiles, top 
trim and threshold are comprised of rustproof steel. Tem- 
pered, hard-pressed fiberboard forms the wall panels which 
are finished with waterproof baked-on enamel. The receptor 
is of reenforced concrete—nonslip, leakproof and nonab- 
sorbent, according to the manufacturer. 

This new product, says its producer, was designed par- 
ticularly to save material, time and labor and is available 
now, on adequate priority, for civilian use—Fiat Metal 
Manufacturing Company, 1205 Roscoe Street, Chicago. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS584 





NEW CATALOGS 





Presenting All-Purpose Equipment 
Includes Room Layouts 

“All-Purpose Science Equipment for the Combination 
Laboratory” is an illustrated booklet presenting floor lay- 
outs for equipping a classroom for both scientific and 
academic work. According to the producer, the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis., the purpose in pre- 
senting these layouts is to show how the average sized 
classroom can, with the illustrated equipment, be used 
every period of the day. Layouts are adapted especially for 
the small high school or junior high school, it is stated. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS585 


Helps for Washroom Planning 
Sixteen Pages Illustrated 
Sixteen pages containing illustrations and information 
about washfountains, multi-stall showers and drinking 
fountains are available upon request from the Bradley Wash- 
fountain Co., North Twenty-Second and West Michigan 
Streets, Milwaukee. The bulletin includes interesting speci- 
fication data and washroom planning suggestions. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS587 


Home Laundering Analyzed 
Booklet Presents Basic Facts 


A new manual for teachers of home economics, “Modern 
Home Laundering,” deals with basic facts in the chemistry 
of washing, the fundamentals of soil removal and approved 
home laundering methods. Special points include how to 
launder difficult fabrics, the care and use of washing ma- 


or use Readers’ Service blank on page 89 









Save School Fuel... 


















Reduce Costs... with 


BabeamWoo€ Attic Insulation 


HERE’S a simple, easy way to save fuel—and fuel costs—without 
Eaatieed comfort. There’s a way to do your patriotic duty in 
fuel conservation—and yet gain additional year-round advantages! 

How? By applying Balsam-Wool Sealed Blanket Insulation in 
the attic of your school. 

Balsam-Wool reduces fuel costs as much as 20%. . . at the same 
time making schools more comfortable. You get better protection 
for the health of the students . . . and better protection for the 
school budget. 

Easily Applied — Pays for Itself 
Balsam-Wool is easily applied, without interrupting 
school activities. Original cost is lhw—and Balsam- 
Wool soon pays for itself in fuel savings. And Balsam- 
Wool provides /asting benefits. Moistureproofed, 
windproof, flameproof, non-settling, for more than 20 years it has 





proved its ability to meet every insulation need, 
Nita; This year, schools are being utilized more than 
ey eee!" ever before for governmental and community work, 

as well as for extra educational activities. Balsam 


eat = Wool not only keeps schools more comfortable for 


winter evening meetings with surprisingly little ex- 





tra fuel, but it assures greater comfort for summer classes by keeping 
the building cooler during hot weather. It pays dividends every 
month of the year. 


Sold Under Money-Back Guarantee 


~\ Balsam-Wool is the only attic insulation so fully 
4 guaranteed. It is sold under a money-back guar- 
antee of complete satisfaction—you are the judge of 
its value. In addition, you can buy Balsam-Wool on a monthly 
payment plan if you like. Apply it NOW—while materials and 
manpower are still available. See your lumber dealer for full in- 
formation, or mail the coupon. 


BaleamWool 


SEALED INSULATION 









WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Dept. 203-9, First National y 4 Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. = 


I want to know more a Balsam-Wood Attic 
Insulation. Please send mey omplete information. 
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WAYNE a Rghz 


Post-War Planning! 


While WAYNE has been busy building steel equip- 
ment for the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard, rather than for the Nation’s schools and col- 
leges, WAYNE engineers have been perfecting some 
surprises for post-war buyers of Grandstands and Gym- 


st 
ti 


ands. Any plans you may now be making for peace- 


me replacement or expansion of mass seating 


facilities should, by all means, bear a prominent nota- 
tion to “see WAYNE” .. . because you will want to be 


sure of getting the best, the newest, that an “honorably 


discharged” industry will have to offer. 


Whether it be 


a Grandstand, Rolling Gymstand, 


Stadium or Stage, you will find WAYNE again taking 


the lead in supplying mass seating equipment designed 


and built to provide the utmost in value, from every 


standpoint. A quarter of a century of specialization 


and progressive accomplishment is your assurance that 


calling in WAYNE, at the appropriate time, will be 


the wisest move you can make. 





















By Way of 
Contrast .. 


it may seem a far cry from 
the familiar grandstand, be- 
lew, to the fire control 
tower reaching high above 
it; yet both are products of 
WAYNE engineering experi- 
ence and skill. The privilege 
of supplying steel towers, 
stands and other similar 
equipment to our armed 
forces is appreciated as 
recognition of the sound- 


ness of WAYNE design and 
construction. 


“WAYNE stands 
for SAFETY!” 


THE WAYNE IRON WORKS 


EAST LANCASTER AVE., WAYNE, PA. 
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WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS 


chines and other types of home laundering equipment. 

Published by Consumer Education Service, Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, Mansfield, Ohio, the 
booklet was prepared by Mrs. Julia Kiene, director of the 
Westinghouse Home Economics Institute. A desk copy is 
available without charge and extra copies can be obtained at 
slight cost. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS587 





Variety of Brushes Pictured 


Booklet Analyzes Use 


For the school maintenance department the new “Blue 
Book of America’s Finest Brushes” provides sample illustra- 
tions of available brushes for cleaning and maintenance pur- 
poses. Published by the Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co., 
Milwaukee, the pamphlet comes complete with order blanks. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS588 


Story of Zinc at War 


Folder Illustrated 


Science classes will be interested in the many ways in 
which zinc products serve the war effort after leaving manu- 
facturing plants. An illustrated folder with explanatory text 
is offered to schools by the New Jersey Zinc Company, 100 
Front Street, New York City. 

The folder deals with zinc pigments, paint, rubber, zinc 
metal, brass, die casting, galvanizing, rolled zinc, zinc 
oxide and U.S.P. zinc oxide. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS589 





Booklet Guide for Arts and Cratts 


Materials for All Grade Levels 


Arts and Grafts classes will find a competent guide in 
the “Emaco Handbook of Arts and Crafts Instruction,” 
recently published by Educational Materials Inc., 46 East 
Eleventh Street, New York City. 

This new booklet offers complete information concern- 
ing materials and directions for their use in connection 
with basketry, loom weaving, leatherwork, metalwork, pot- 
tery, beadwork, clay crafts, batik, modeling, book binding 
and block printing. Jewelry, rafa work, coping saw work, 
cork craft, glass etching, paper crafts, square knotting, mar- 
ionette making, etching and stick printing are also in- 
cluded. 


Materials for these projects for all grade levels are listed. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS590 





How to Use Recordings 
Outlines Study 
“Recordings for Classrooms and Discussion Groups” is the 
title of a new guide for teachers, pupils and group leaders. 
Prepared by the recordings division of the New York Uni- 
versity Film Library for use with the University of Chicago 
Round Table broadcasts on the postwar world, the booklet 


Address manufacturers for further information 
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is published by New Tools for Learning, 7 West Sixteenth 
Street, New York City. 

Part 1 on how to use recordings discusses the following 
topics: recordings for classrooms and discussion groups; how 
to use recordings; cautions; types of recordings; equipment, 
and operating the playback equipment. 

Part 2 outlines studies of the following units: need for 
peace discussion; political reconstruction; economic requi- 
sites of a durable peace; the challenge of the four freedoms. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS591 





FILM RELEASES 





Siege—16 mm. sound. One reel. Uncensored by military 
authorities. Presents the siege and fall of Warsaw.—Walter 


O. Gutlohn, Inc., 35 West Forty-Fifth Street, New York City. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS592 


Air Army—16 mm. sound. One reel. The story of Amer- 
ica’s sky armada from production on the assembly line to 
performance in the air—Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 35 West 
Forty-Fifth Street, New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS593 





Battle for Oil—16 mm. sound. Emphasizes the fact that 
oil is the most important of the natural resources in mod- 
ern war. Includes battle scenes indicating that the struggle 
for oil has been one of the mainsprings of the offensive 
action in this war.—Educational Film Library Association, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS594 





United Nations Special Program No. 1—16 mm. sound. 
Contains the following short films: The New Earth (Joris 
Iven’s documentary of Holland), A Drop of Milk (a short 
story of Polish resistance), The Czechs March On and 
Under Siege (the record of the turning point of the Axis 
attack on Moscow).—Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS595 





Swinguet—16 mm. sound. One reel. Arthur Murray’s 
dancers demonstrate four popular group dances.—Walter O. 


Gutlohn, Inc., 35 West Forty-Fifth Street, New York City. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS596 





Sheep Dog—16 mm. sound. Black and white. 18 min- 
utes. Made in the Llandidrod Wells region of Wales and 
based on shepherd life and the training of shepherd dogs. 
For all ages in educational assembly programs and com- 
munity showings.—Educational Film Library Association, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS597 
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Photo courtesy U. S. Merchant Marine Cadet 

Basic School, San Mateo, California, shows 

Spencer Model WA Delineascope for lantern 
slide and opaque projection. 


To Man 
the Convoys 


Merchant ships — of critical 
importance in the logistics of war 
—must be competently manned 
to supply the far-flung war fronts of the United 
Nations with adequate tonnages of food, guns, tanks, 
planes and fuel. More than 1200 major ships and 
50,000 men of the U. S. Merchant Marine are carry- 
ing on a task which has contributed mightily to the 
successes we are now achieving. 





Each week, each month, sees more ships sliding 
down the ways. More men—thousands of them— 
must be recruited and trained . . . quickly. 


The visual methods pioneered in the schools and 
colleges of the country are playing an important 
part in expediting this training. 

Optical instruments are so vital to war and public 


health that the nation’s needs absorb practically 
all of Spencer’s greatly increased production. 


Spencer sass comrasy 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
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IF THE THOUSANDS OF 





PRO U8 
in service all over the World 
could be lined up for inspection— 

| like the MARINES, they would show signs of serv- 


| ice, but inwardly be ready for immediate action 

| to show the boys wherever they may be, scenes 
of the Land of Freedom and Freedom's mode of 
life for which they are fighting. 


The HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY, operat- 
| ing 400%, over 1941 production, is giving Govern- 
ment requirements the entire output for the war's 
duration. We will of course do our utmost to 
service and supply the many customers and dealers 
with parts to keep their Holmes |6mm. or 35mm. 
Sound-on-Film Projectors in first-class running order 
for civilian use. 





HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
1814 Orchard Street ° CHICAGO 
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WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS 


Electronics at Work—16 mm. sound. 20 minutes. Ex- 
plains the six basic functions of electronic tubes and shows, 
in animated drawings, how each type of tube is used in 
industrial and military applications.—Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS598 





Uncle Sam’s Siberians—16 mm. silent. Color. 3 reels. 
Presents scenes of the Aleutian Islands and the Bering Sea 
region. Shows in detail previously little known areas now 
important in defensive and offensive war against Japan. 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 35 West Forty-Fifth Street, New 
York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS599 





African Pigmy Thrills—Can be obtained in five sizes and 
lengths. Tiny pigmies, reputed to be elusive and difficult 
to photograph, bridge a river with vines to avoid the danger 
of crocodiles. Film emphasizes unity of procedure and 
engineering skill—Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS600 





Air Raid Alert—8 mm. or 16 mm. titled or sound-on- 
film. Instructs as to procedures in case of an air raid alert. 
Deals with blackouts, refuge rooms and necessary equip- 
ment.—Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS601 





Civilian Fire Fighters—8 mm. or 16 mm. titled or sound- 
on-film. Designed to prepare civilians for fire fighting. 
Shows incendiary bomb and how to fight it. Shows how to 
open doors in burning buildings. Presents types of hydrants, 
ladders, leg holds and lock holds—Castle Films, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS602 





The Civilian Serves—8 mm. or 16 mm. titled or sound- 
on-film. Emphasizes the need for all able-bodied citizens to 
serve the war effort in some way, either as messengers, with 
rescue squads or as auxiliary police, as air raid wardens, 
auxiliary firemen, fire watchers or with demolition crews.— 


Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS603 





Friends of the Air—16 mm. sound. One reel. Black and 
white and Kodachrome. Presents commonly known bird 
visitors, such as the robin, wren, bluebird, brown thrasher, 
cardinal, jay and nuthatch. Includes authentic recordings 
of bird voices and narration emphasizing the importance 
and beauty of bird life——Bell & Howell Company, 1801-15 
Larchmont Avenue, Chicago. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS604 




















- - - - Sight, sound, 
se q UW @ FR © @ isiThhese are the elements of 


Sound Motion Pictures, that today are accomplishing 
miracles, in preparing military forces for victorious com- 
bat, in training inexperienced civilians for victorious war 
production and home defense—the fastest. most thorough 


training the world has ever known. 


Tomorrow, look for these 3 S’s to accomplish further 
miracles—miracles in broadening the scope of education, 
in speeding up training for the exciting, competitive 


transition to post-war problems. 


Victor Cameras and Projectors are serving on the Home 
and Fighting Fronts the world over. Its factories are also 
producing important radar, airplane and technical parts 
to speed Victory. Its laboratories are testing new devel- 
opments to reach new highs in perfection. Look to Victor 


—the active force in 


16mm Sound Motion Picture Equipment 


Animatograph 
Corporation 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: DAVENPORT, IOWA 





242 W. 55th St., New York City © 188 W. Randolph, Chicago 
Distributors Throughout the World 
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END the distraction of 
“CORRIDOR RACKET” 


























ACOUSTI-CELOTEX SOUND CONDITIONING 
Helps Students Concentrate by Reducing Needless Noise 


he corridors can’t help but dis- 
tract students in classrooms and 
study halls. That’s why corridors in 
hundreds of schools are now Sound 
Conditioned with Acousti-Celotex. 
It dampens noise, stops echoes and 
reverberations, helps students and 
teachers concentrate easily and with- 
out undue nervous strain. 





THE CELOTEX 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH 


CORPORATION e@ 


The Acousti-Celotex distributor in 
your territory is headquarters for 
sound conditioning. He is a member 
of the world’s most experienced 
organization in this field. He is a 
specialist in reducing noise and his 
recommendations are available to 
you without obligation. He guaran- 
tees results. 


Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


ACOUSTI-CEL@TEX 


THE ORIGINAL PERFORATED FIBRE TILE 


CHICAGO 


MORE 
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Members of the Acousti-Celotex } 
ais ‘ i : 
distributor organization are lo- ; 
cated all over America. Typical i 
is the C. A. Bader Company, 
Hartford, Conn., which has 4 


completed more than 1250 sound 


conditioning installations dur- : 


ing the past seven years in Con- 
necticut, Vermont, and Western 
Massachusetts. 








WAR BONDS — THIRD WAR 


LOAN DRIVE 





